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“Pick-Handle Dick” 


Echo of Prospecting Days 
By CHARLES T. CONNELL 


Ribbed are the hills with silver treasure; 
Seamed the mountains with virgin gold; 


Coal, and copper and lead without measure— 


A wondrous realm of wealth untold —TREAsureE LAND. 


attend the annual “Helldorado” celebration, 

mingling with the impersonators of early- 
day characters and gazing with regret at the sight 
of crumbling, weather-beaten buildings which cre- 
ated a sense of funeralistic depression, I asked 
myself the question: ‘Where is the intrepid pros- 
pector of early days; that restless, visionary wan- 
derer who was never satisfied until he had reached 
the promised land just over the range—an endless 
journey that led to nowhere; the pioneer who 
braved the dangers of the desert heat, the chilly 
blasts of the freezing blizzard, the wrath of the 
torrential storms and the deadly ambush of the 
fierce and cruel savages?” 

Into the great Southwest came the Spaniard and 
the Mexican, followed by the intrepid gambussino, 
the itinerant miner—the vanguard of civilization 
to enrich a nation, the church, the citizen, and a 
King. Then eame the Anglo-Saxon, who spread 
out over every valley and mountain range in the 
far west—the Rockies and the entire Pacific Coast 
—seeking the golden grains, silver sheets, and other 
precious minerals. Driven back were they, time 
and again, through hunger and thirst, sickness, ex- 
treme hardships, and attack by the savage forces 
who sought to bar their progress and retain their 
inland empire. 

The first prospectors in the Southwest were or- 
ganized in exploring expeditions for protection— 
the Weaver party, the Aubrey party, and a dozen 
other bands of adventurers who covered the west- 
ern wilderness in search of virgin gold. The re- 
ports on the experiences of these frontiersmen are 
highly interesting, and outline the strenuous 
marches and hardships of the pioneer scouts of the 
hills. 

Then came organized expeditions in search of 
“Lost Mines.’ In the ‘sixties and the ‘seventies the 
lost mine fever was at its height. Every pros- 
pector had a lost mine vision. Every soldier, ten- 
derfoot, and every miner was afflicted with the 
craze. But each of the lost mines of alleged rich- 
ness was far across some sandy, waterless desert 
which defied man or beast to conquer; or in some 
isolated, rocky wilderness infested by fierce and 
warlike savages. 


@? A RECENT visit to Tombstone to 


Most of the lost mines were predicated upon the 
Indian complex. The production of coarse and 
good-sized nuggets by the stolid savages, who re- 
fused to tell from whence they came but intimated 
the ground was covered with plenty more, aston- 
ished and aroused greed among the white pros- 
pectors. Presents of knives, tobacco, blankets, and 
—as a last resort—whiskey, which the Indians 
craved above all, failed to loosen the tongues of 
the wily savages. 

The sight of the golden nuggets and the tale of 
Aubrey and his party, who, in 1854, while passing 
through Tonto Basin and the Cibicu country, 
traded a worn-out mule for about $1,600.00 worth 
of nuggets, and later watched the Apaches kill 
game with golden bullets, aroused the prospectors 
with a great desire to discover the fabulous regions 
of wealth. 

All over the great western territory were myth- 
ical mines: the “Lost Padre,” the lost “Soldier 
Mine” of 1869, the “Nigger Ben” of 1863, the 
“Thorne Mystery” of 1871, and the celebrated 
“Adams Diggins” of 1874. The trials and tribula- 
tions in the search for these mythical mines were 
many, and the deserts and mountain ranges were 
strewn with the bleaching bones of those who fell 
by the wayside—victims on the trail of the elusive 
rainbow, often victims of golden bullets. 


HEN came the lone prospector, the product of 

California, Nevada, and Arizona; the profes- 
sional prospector who appeared when the popula- 
tion of the west had increased and the dangers of 
the trail were lessened. He was the real and 
genuine mineral scout. The professional prospector 
generally worked on the “grubstake contract,’ a 
system involving an equal division of profits-grub 
against trials and tribulations. The contract was 
always verbal, but the unwritten law of the frontier 
was observed and generally lived up to. 

The professional prospector was usually a char- 
acter of unbounded faith and endless vision. He 
seldom mined any discovery himself, but generally 
sold out for a small stake, squandered the money 
in the halls of pleasure and, when broke, hit the 
trail for virgin fields, seeking a richer lode. 

The outfit of the old-time prospector generally 
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included two meek and lowly burros for packing 
his kit, which was composed of a short-handled 
shovel, a pick, and an assortment of grub which 
consisted mainly of flour, baking powder, bacon, 
coffee, and beans, together with the ever-present 
two cans of tomatoes which were never opened 
except in cases of extreme emergency. On the 
burning desert the highly prized can of tomatoes 
has saved many a thirsty soul, for the tomato is 
food and drink and is held in reserve by the pros- 
pector for a ‘‘last shot.” 

The old-timer also carried in his pack a small 
mortar and pestle for hand-crushing specimens of 
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When a likely mountain range was located, the 
old-timer, with pole-pick and canteen, cross-cut 
every dry wash, canyon, and gulch leading from 
the high hills and mountain tops, looking for float 
washed down from the ledges above. It was re- 
markable how quickly the trained eye of the old- 
time prospector could spot a water-worn chunk of 
float, iron-stained and insignificant to the layman. 

Quickly the float was broken with the pole- 
stick, and after examination, if it showed indica- 
tions of mineral—gold, silver, or lead—then began 
a “following up” process for the ledge from whence 
it had come. Hour after hour the patient but 


ore which he washed out in a “spoon” made of 
cow's horn or the fifth of a circular sheet-iron fry- 
ing pan, together with a small but powerful magni- 
fying glass, and a bunch of blank mining location 
notices. Added to the equipment was the highly 
important pole-pick, which was the prospector’s 
guide. It had a long handle, and the steel pick 


had a hammer-head on one end for breaking 


“float.” 

On the lonely trail in search of the precious 
metal, the old-timer walked along, punching his 
faithful burros, and in the crook of an elbow he 
carried a ready rifle. On the march he gazed afar 
at the towering mountains, and at night a camp 
was made at some water-hole or flowing spring 
where he hobbled the forefeet of his burros and 
turned them out to graze. 

The typical prospector was practical—not sci- 
entific—in his operations or search for precious 
metals, but he did know the difference between 
porphyry and a cake of yellow soap, a chunk of 
granite from diorite, blue limestone from sandstone, 
yellow iron pyrites from golden nuggets, and shin- 
ing cubes of lead from native silver, copper-stained 
rock, or whitish, mineral bearing quartz. 
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optimistic prospector, with visions of glittering gold 
or wire silver before him, trudged along the dry 
beds locating and breaking similar float until he 
ceased to find any more. 

Then began the final quest for the ledge. It 
might take days or weeks to find it, and it might 
never be found. The ledge might be a prominent 
outcropping and well defined, and again it might 
be from a blind lead covered up by the washings 
of a hundred years. At camp the tired and weary 
prospector ground the float, carefully panning it in 
his horn spoon, and—might be rewarded with the 
coveted yellow streak of gold, or the brightness 
of other precious metals. 


[TH the professional prospector came the 

“phoney” prospector, who made it a rule 
to loaf in the vicinity where strangers gathered in 
every town and edge up to every newcomer, espe- 
cially a tenderfoot, and draw from his well-worn 
pocket a smoothly worn piece of quartz sprinkled 
with flakes of gold, or a specimen of silver glance; 
with a hard luck story of being dead broke but 
would sell an interest for a small sum in the mine 
from whence the ore had been taken. Or, he 
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might brace the easy mark for a grubstake. This 
well known character to every old-timer has worn 
out many a good set of pockets carrying around 
specimens for bait to eager and willing tenderfeet, 
who, upon biting, were left to “hold the empty 
sack” while the street-corner prospector sought 
another sucker. 


When the population of the west began to as- 
sume importance, after the advent of railroads and 
modern equipment, another class of prospector en- 
tered the fertile field—the promoter-prospector. In 
the late ‘eighties and early ‘nineties he arrived on 
the scene. Roads were opened then to the mining 
camps, wood roads opened into the mountains, and 
trails cut to flowing springs and cattle ranches 
across the vast and open valleys; so the modern 
prospectors worked in pairs, using a light wagon 
drawn by a span of horses that were suitable also 
for the saddle. With camp equipment—grub, 
light mining tools, and a gold pan—they drove for 
miles across desert stretches, and along the base 
of promising-looking mountains, and made their 
central camp at some flowing spring or stream. 


From this central point the modern prospectors 
skirted the foothills, in opposite directions, always 
crossing and following up the arroyos and gulches 
leading from the mountains, looking for a float. 
This class of prospectors were really promoters on 
a small scale, or miners who sought to develop 
their own claims. If they found a promising pros- 
pect, they would locate two claims to cover their 
find for themselves, and the surrounding claims 
would be located with a third or fourth party in 
order to get them to put up money for develop- 
ment. This was an old prospector’s trick, yet 
there were many willing victims in every mining 
camp. These modern prospectors located many 
claims on which they did not even hope to per- 
form the annual assessment, as required by law; 
so they would let them ride and relocate them 
January first of each year, keeping it up for years 
unless they were fortunate enough to dispose of 
them. 


With the prospectors of every class came the 
“Claim Jumper’—the vulture who hovered near 
the successful prospector who had made a strike. 
This crook of the mining camp thrived upon the 
ignorance of the honest prospector, and dug in on 
any over-length of claims, wedges, and extra 
widths of the standard mining claim of 600 by 
1500 feet, together with staking over-lapping claims 
to cloud the legitimate title in hopes of being 
bought off or being taken care of in case of a 
sale. These birds of unsavory reputation were 
usually backed by the shyster lawyer who in- 
fested the boom camps. 
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we watching the colorful parade of old- 
timers, rickety vehicles, bewhiskered men 
and lovely women in old-fashioned costumes; 
prancing steeds with whooping cowboys and de- 
mure cowladies; rattling old coaches filled with 
laughing girls and shouting boys; gamblers and 
Mexican bandits, Indians and scouts; covered 
wagons and emigrants, bull teams and sad-eyed 
burros—lo and behold! bringing up the rear was a 
typical old-time prospector, leading his two burros 
with pack outfit and trappings. And I recognized 
him at once as an old friend who, I afterwards 
learned, had been induced by his partner to take 
part in the picturesque parade. 

It was “Pick-handle” Dick, a prospector of the 
old school. He was, indeed, a relic of the past— 
a survivor of the days of 1880. And, strange 
enough, I had known him well in the ‘nineties 
when I also was a modern promoter-prospector 
around Tucson. 


On inquiry I found Dick's partner, and we de- 
cided to visit the old-timer who was camped just 
outside the city limits. And when we reached 
him he was cordial in his greeting, but began at 
once lamenting the fact that there were no horse 
corrals in Tombstone any more—only garages. 


Being an old pioneer myself and familiar with 
the unwritten code, I had never asked Dick what 
his name was—particularly what it was before he 
came to Arizona—but he was known only in the 
Southwest as “Pick-handle” Dick, because of his 
habit of always carrying a pick-handle when he 
came in to enjoy the pleasures of a wide open 
town; and it was said many broken heads had 
attested to his ability to wield the pick-handle 
when filled with liquid cheer. 


Dick had kept away from the modern cities 
for years, purchasing his supplies from isolated 
country stores, and avoiding traffic on the high- 
ways. For several years he had had a grubstake 
partner in Tombstone who furnished him with 
ample grub without complaint. 


He was about 78, tall and gaunt, and his white 
whiskers were stained with tobacco. But there 
was still the fire of optimism in his flashing old 
eyes. Bent, he was, but the sturdy life in the 
open had hardened his muscles, and the elements 
had tannned his leathery skin a fine deep, dark 
brown. 


Soon, however, he began the prospector’s wail. 
First he dwelt upon the horseand-wagon prospector 
who had supplemented the individual prospector 
and his burros and filled the roads with chuck- 
holes; but now it was the “flivver’’ prospector who 
had supplanted both. Instead of the dusty roads, 
they were now paved and macadamized highways, 

Read further on page 62 
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Heroes—_Where Are They? 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


EROES constitute one of the most important 
elements in the structure of history. In 
fact, it sometimes becomes highly proble- 

matical whether history could be written without 
the assistance of heroes. Having imbibed so much 
of their deeds as books record I developed a strong 
desire to gaze upon one of these immortals in the 
flesh. I thus set forth upon my quest. 


My search was for one whom I could set in 
a frame of choice and laudatory adjectives. One 
who would stand out as an example to our cynical 
and hardboiled youth. 


But where should one seek a hero in New York? 
I stood at the corner of Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue and pondered the difficulty of my 
problem. It was 5:15 and the towering skyscrapers 
had discharged their cargoes of human freight. 
Everybody was in a hurry to reach home and no- 
body appeared inclined to discuss heroes. 


A tough proposition—no mean job, this finding 
a hero. It’s a simple matter when a war is on— 
or when some tenement is on fire. It's a cinch 
when a liner goes down—plenty of heroes there. 


My thoughts turned to O. Henry and his “man 
about town.” This caused my hopes to flare up 
a bit. My eyes searched up and down the packed 
lanes of pedestrian humanity, hoping, wishing, 
praying for something to happen and produce a 
hero. My kingdom for a hero! 


Shrill and imperative the traffic policeman’s 
whistle cut the air. From opposite sides of the 
avenue the congested groups started to navigate 
the crossing. Started? Rather they shot forward 
like a runner leaving the mark. In one single mo- 
ment a struggling, packed mass covered the street. 


My eye fell upon an individual in this onward 


rushing group, and my attention focused upon him. » 


I wished to see how he reached safety. 


There he was ... Mr. Everyday. A bundle 
under his right arm . . . two small packages under 
his left, and a newspaper stuck into his coat pocket. 

He made a good start. I've got to admit that. 
I began to lose interest in heroes and keep my 
eyes riveted on the outcome of his efforts. Before 
the policeman’s whistle began its shrill command, 
he was three steps to the good, thus getting an 
immediate advantage of two steps over the short, 
fat lady behind him. But at the fourth step in 
his effort to reach the opposite corner, a tall, 
swarthy laborer knocked the package out of his 
grasp without knowing it and Mr. Everyday had 
to make a sudden stop to recover it. As he bent 
down, the short, fat lady turned around to see 
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who had jabbed her in the ribs with a wooden box, 
and in her turning, her umbrella found its point 
digging energetically into Mr. Everyday’s trousers. 
When bending down in a rushing mass (the bundle 
was now kicked out’of his reach) the prod of an 
umbrella point is highly disconcerting. 


Seeing his bundle kicked, Mr. Everyday lunged 
forward like a football player. His hand closed 
on it. But destiny decreed that a piece of banana 
peel should find itself under his foot. 

One frantic attempt to regain his balance and 
then he was flat on his back. The mass loomed 
above him like a herd of galloping elephants. 

But Mr. Everyday was not to be kept down. 
And that is the material that heroes are made of. 
He began a struggle to regain his feet. Perhaps 
that would not have been difficult had he been 
without bundles. I might even go so far as to 


_wager that he would have regained full powers of 


his perambulating ability had the odds not been so 
overwhelming. It is no easy thing, as anyone 
knows, to battle against a herd of stampeding 
homegoers, afflicted with a marked degree of 
hunger. 


I glimpsed Mr. Everyday through the rush of 
feet. I saw him in a posture somewhat imitative 
of the Dying Gladiator. A frown covered his face, 
that is, the part of his face that was visible; his 
hat had been shoved down until its brim reached 
the tip of his nose. 


Still he fought. I watched the uneven contest, 
curious as to its outcome. 


Ah! ‘At last! He has regained his feet. He 
starts forward again. A look of frozen determin- 
ation covers his face. The combat is won, now to 
get across. Alas, the best laid plans of mice and 
men, etc. 


“BRILL . . . WHEE!” 


Again the traffic policeman’s whistle cuts the 
air with its sound. 

The automobiles shoot forward like cannon 
shells. One barely touched Mr. Everyday’s nose 
as it raced past. Another immediately followed 

. a solid line. 

A Cadillac approaching at a turn threatened 
him with extinction. 

Mr. Everyday hastily jumped back to the safety 
of the curb, once again to wait for the signal to 
attempt a crossing. 

Ah, I said to myself, musing at the unheralded 
courage of our lowly and unsung pedestrians. 
There are heroes with us; but we know not where 
to seek them. 
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Business and Finance 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


“Short-Selling” Curtailed 

HORT-SELLING on the New York Stock 
S Exchange has received a telling blow. The 

reform was brought about by action within 
the Exchange itself, but such action was inspired 
only because of insistent public demand. Begin- 
ning with April Ist approval of customers for 
“lending” of securities 
will be necessary before 
they can be sold. One 
financial writer for Uni- 
versal Service says: ““The 
action of the Stock Ex- 
change was interpreted in 
Wall Street as another 
attempt to satisfy the 
growing demand for re- 
form or suspension of all 
short selling activities.” 


The Christian Science 
Monitor recently com- 
ments editorially under 
caption “A Long Setback for Shorts,” thus: “In 
laying down the rule that brokers must obtain the 
expressed consent of customers before lending 
their stock to a short seller, the New York Stock 
Exchange has bowed to the public clamor that 
steps should be taken to curb the most notorious 
abuses associated with short selling. The hand- 
writing was on the wall. If the Exchange had 
done nothing, as seemed likely from the series of 
defenses put out by its president, Mr. Robert Whit- 
ney, it was very probable that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have repaired the omission and insti- 
tuted a much more radical restriction than might 
have seemed desirable.” 


“Bear Raids” and “Short Selling’’ are to be in- 
vestigated by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate. It is more than likely that 
any such investigation will be so enlarged as to 
embrace a detailed inquiry into the entire stock 
market fabric, including operations of the security 
and commodity exchanges. 


There can be no doubt about the evil effects of 
short selling in all its ramifications and the part 
such practices play in the present unbalanced eco- 
nomic situation. As long ago as October last, this 
writer in his article entitled ““The Present Financial 
Situation—One Way Out” indicated the need for 
curtailment of the pernicious activities of the Ex- 
change. He made use of President Whitney's own 
words that “attempts to tinker with the ancient 
law of supply and demand by injecting artificial 
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measures to stimulate or depress its normal oper- 
ation may well lengthen the business slump and 
retard recovery, to condemn such practices out of 
his own mouth. We expressed the hope that 
action in accordance with Mr. Whitney's pro- 
nouncement would be taken by the Exchange and 
we offered the opinion that there would never 
again be such an opportunity for the head of the 
New York Stock Exchange to turn his institution 
away from economic outlawry. 


Our article at the time called forth bitter re- 
proach, both for the writer and for this magazine, 
from a recognized leader and official of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The constant hammering 
of wise leaders and editorial writers and the cry- 
stallizing of public opinion have had results. A 
sentence from an editorial in a metropolitan daily 
is typical. “Let us have,’ says the editorial, 
“some laws restraining reckless gambling on Wall 
Street and the various boards of trade where 
prices are juggled to produce profits.” 


And Will Rogers, the Sage of the Sagebrush, 
expresses more truth than poetry when he says: 
“Mr. Whitney, the man in charge of all the ‘faro 
and roulette tables’ of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, threw a scare into Mr. Hoover and some 
Congressmen yesterday by telling ‘em if they stop 
speculators selling something they haven't got, 
why it would stop the stock exchange. And people 
with stocks would have to sell ‘em like folks with 
horses, or cows or wheat, for just what they are 
worth. Now you can just imagine the terrible 
consequences of that exchange being closed. Why, 
it would be terrible. At least 115,000,000 out of 
the 120,000,000 would put on a celebration that 
would make Armistice Day look like a wake.” 


Some Favorable Signs 


UMEROUS signs of the times point to a 
return of confidence and a restoring of the 
economic balance. The various credit measures of 
the Federal Government intended to stimulate 
loans, such as the Glass-Steagall Credit-Expansion 
Bill, while not all that could be desired, point in 
the right direction. 


Foreign trade is becoming stimulated. There are 
indications that our goods are finding their way 
in increasing quantities to foreign markets; and as 
remarked recently by a foreign trade expert, “It is 
a fallacy to consider distance rather than shipping 
cost as the determining factor in foreign trade.” 
Both in manufacturing and in trade relations the 
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Pacific Coast shows marked gain over many other 
geographic areas. 

Bradstreets reflect a more optimistic sentiment, 
even when business remains very much at a stand- 
still. Charles Abbott of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction believes the United States is 
approaching a greater era of prosperity than it has 
ever known. “The feeling the country over has 
changed,” he says, “from one of fear to one of 
confidence and hope in the future. The low point 
has passed.” And Charles M. Schwab on his 
70th birthday celebrated with the declaration that 
“Sentiment throughout the country is much better, 
and I can’t see anything but ultimate prosperity 
before us.” 

Many economists and financial experts point to 
the necessity of enacting some such legislation as 
proposed in the LaFollette Reconstruction Bill. A 
Federal loan of $5,000,000,000, to be used in na- 
tional development work, conservation, reforesta- 
tion and the like, would call for the services of 
several million men now out of employment. Such 
measure, once in operation, would serve the double 
purpose of providing for the daily wants of the 
hungry and of calling money into circulation, while 
at the same time it would secure to the nation 
those permanent improvements and developments 
that have long been needed. 


The Fourth Dimension 


VERY pinched victim of today’s condition 
(and to be ‘pinched’ seems to be popular) 
senses a ceaseless tightening of his resolution to 
save, to put by and to build a reserve—to be ready 
for come-what-will. 

Each hour of financial stress gives him a new 
grip on his ‘get ready for a rainy day’ instincts. 
The old adage appears to be coming into its own. 

Never again—nerer again—never again—is a 
universal refrain. Saving practices and saving 
plans show in the spot light of human conscious- 
ness. No Neon signs are necessary to remind the 
individual of his obligation. 
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Obviously reserve building is now the vogue. 
Savings banks, building and loan associations, 
postal savings, installment houses and every ac- 
cumulating structure and device are aware of a 
drive in their direction,—a drive not of their own 
making but much more effective. 


While “how can I get going on a reserve pro- 
gram’ is uppermost in the individual's mind, an in- 
tensely interesting sign shows itself on the horizon 
of the reserve building field. This sign bears the 
insignia of insurance and shapes itself as a modern 
fourth dimension in the reserve equation. 


Many of the firmly established life insurance 
companies are already offering a thrift plan in the 
form of an investment policy reinforced by factors 
of insurance. The motive and logic back of this 
offering appears to be the need of the presence of a 
fourth dimension in the building of the individual 
or the corporate reserves where the individual ele- 
ment dominates. It has, of course, long since) been 
recognized that an effective reserve building plan 
must include: First, sustained systematic plan of 
accumulation; second, necessary provision for the 

- security or safety of the principal sums conserved; 
‘third, an employment of these funds in such a way 
as to insure a reasonable interest return and this 
over a substantial period of time. 


Now comes the Life Insurance Company with 
its fourth essential—namely an insurance factor 
such as will complete or will at lease round out 
the reserve structure. Thus, there is established a 
safeguard to a situation that might, without the 
insurance element, bring the reserve building pro- 
cess to a dead stop and the individual to financial 
destruction. 


So it is we have insurance as a fourth dimension 
in a financial reserve structure. The need for this 
fourth dimension the insurance companies fully 
recognize, and with their characteristic alertness 
are moving rapidly into the investment or reserve 
building field. 
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Strands of Spider Web 


By ELEANOR GREY 


OMAN 'S place is in the home. I make 

W only one request of you, if you marry 

me, Avis,—that you stay in it. I don’t 

object in the least to bridge parties and all the 
other fripperies that tickle a girl.” 

Darrel Marston looked like a man who had seen 
a ghost as he continued to speak to his fiancé. 

“I can make plenty for us to live on—maybe 
not plenty, but we could live comfortably any- 
how.” 

“Of course we've been over this before. Time 
and again we've been over it, Darry. You know 
there is such a thing as a breaking point. I fear 
that even I might rebel against your generous 
tyranny.” 

Avis Farnsworth’s voice sounded as if she had 
forgotten about Marston's and was talking to her- 
self as she continued: 

“Let's call off the engagement for the present, as 
long as we differ so vitally on this matter. We 
can still be friends. Can't we, Darry?” 


An abstracted look came over the man’s face, 
and his eyes were far-focused as the girl made her 
demand for freedom from the engagement. 


“You cast the die, Avis. I know I shall just go 
along automatically, unless I win your love some- 
time. I fear I'll lose interest in things generally 
though. Spider webs seem suddenly to cover up 
what I thought was to be a sunny course for me.’ 


After leaving Avis on this evening, Marston 
felt that he would like to go berserk. 


He had not thought himself capable of a very 
deep love during his thirty years of life, but he 
knew better now. He had learned that lesson in 
the agony of losing Avis. He was suffering an 
intolerable longing for the girl's affection. Her 
provocative features, colorful eyes, always made 
him feel like a complete mortal; her promise of 
marriage to him, an immortal one. 


While he was thus gloomily thinking over his 
poor luck in love, Sun Lee, a prominent Chinese 
‘importer of San Francisco, entered his apartment. 
It was not strange that the Oriental should come 
to him. He had often come so as to get exact 
information regarding his rights in bringing into 
the country certain articles from the Orient. 


Darrel's position as captain in the Internal Rev- 
enue service frequently brought him in touch with 
the Chinese citizens of San Francisco, who con- 
trolled the affairs of Chinatown there. 

“I—I never saw you so sad before, Mr. Mars- 
ton. Maybe you're in love—not enough money— 
American girls—what you call ‘mer-ce-nary,;" said 


the Chinaman as he smiled in the bland Oriental 


fashion. 

Darrel looked noncommittal. 

“And what can I do for you today, Mr. Sun?” 

He spoke summarily as he faced the Chinaman, 
whose eyes became catlike in their steadiness. 

“I think you're a fine business man, Mr. Marston, 
a very honest one,” the Chinaman replied. 

After this exaggerated expression of compli- 
ments, Sun added, “My brother brings his daughter 
on the next boat from China, Mr. Marston. I—I 
want to ask you to tell the immigration officers to 
be polite to them when the Carpathea comes into 
port. My brother's daughter is the most beautiful 
girl in Canton.” 

Then Sun rose with easy grace and self com- 
placency. From his bulging pocket a package of 
bills fell upon the rug under Marston's desk. 
Darrell noticed the bundle drop, picked it up, and 
handed it to the importer, who again smiled his 
slow, secretive smile. Then with sinuous steps 
he began to leave the agent's quarters. 

Cryptically at the same time he remarked, 
“You're honest I say, Mr. Marston, to return ten 
thousand dollars.” 


Darrel immediately became suspicious about the 
importers careless handling of his funds, especially 
when he thought of the standing which the China- 
man had in the busines world—astute, shrewd, 
meticulously careful always. As his mind wan- 
dered back to the bills, he thought that it was the 
first time in his life that he had ever seen ten 
thousand dollars at one time. 

Christmas was approaching, the time when he 
had fancied that Avis and he would have been 
happily living in their own home, secure from the 
generous indifference of the world. What a 
fraud Fate had been to him! He blamed the situ- 
ation on Fate because he had played honestly his 
part in life. Cold perspiration broke over his fore- 
head. He would not have felt so disgruntled if 
Avis had wanted money to embellish her beauty. 
She did not need any heightening of it. Her air 
of assurance, of being costly and rare, and the only 
one of her kind sufficed to make her beautiful in 
his eyes. With his loss of hopes he had become 
romantic about her—her looks, her vivacity—and 
most of all, her good sportsmanship. 

On the Saturday afternoon following the break 
with Avis, he wandered into the Palace Hotel for 
lunch. He had business reasons for so doing. A 
well-known smuggler was making his headquarters 
at the place and mingling with San Franciscans of 
unquestionable reputation. 
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To his horror and amazement, he saw his man in 
a lunch party of which Avis was a member. She 
sat next to the renegade. 
. Upon second thought, Darrel conjured up the 

possible way in which she had met this plausible 
villain. Part of the fellow’s tactics, he recalled, 
was to be invited to some well-known women's 
club, and there to cultivate some attractive member 
of the club. Often he would be seen in her com- 
pany so as to divert any suspicion regarding him 
while he was carrying out his nefarious business. 
Avis was undoubtedly the scoundrel’s victim this 
time. 

Marston observed the customary smartness of 
the girl's hat, the luxuriousness of her fur as it 
dropped carelessly backward. “His man” was 
flicking a cigarette lighter, and holding it across 
the table toward another man 
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On this occasion the smuggler, Howard Ralston, 
was endeavoring to give himself as laudatory a 
background as posible. 

“Yes, Miss Farnsworth,” he said with marked 
self-assurance, “I've devoted my life to the most 
hazardous form of sport—polo, I mean, of course.” 

“How wonderful to be able to devote a whole 
lifetime to play,” the girl enthusiastically replied. 

“Yes, and I'd readily quit the game and tackle 
any work which a nice girl would suggest for me, 
should I be lucky enough to marry one.” 

“But you must have met scores of fine girls in 
your life, Mr. Ralston.” 

“No, not so many. Really fine ones are the 
hardest girls to marry.” : 

“Why try then?” playfully retorted Avis. 

“Why do we fall upon lovely, slippery marble 

steps, Miss Farnsworth?” 


in the party. 

Avis’s air, Darrel noticed 
during the progress of the 
lunch, was constrained—as if 
she pitied her luncheon escort, 
or as if she held him in secret 
scorn. It was like heaping 
coals of fire on Marston's head 
to see his sweetheart in the 
company of this internation- 
ally known scoundrel. Yet 
Darrel felt she could be de- 
pended upon to be discerning 
in her final conclusion about 


people. 
The man, Marston felt, was 


Some years ago a United 
States official on duty in the 
Philippines was instructed to 
put a stop to certain forms of 
gambling there. The experiences 
of this official and the pressure 
brought on him in the form of 
bribes caused him to tender his 
resignation. We related to the 
talented author of “Strands of 
Spider Web” the experiences of 
this official, and the accom- 
panying story is the result. Miss 
Grey is a San Francisco girl 
prominent there as a member of 
the League of Western Writers 
and author of educational texts. 


Even though her eyes were 
merry and there was a glow 
on her face, still she was 
markedly impersonal as _ she 
spoke. 

Upon returning to his apart- 
ment on that same day, Dar- 
rel received a package by post 
for which he signed. Opening 
it he was both bewildered and 
aggravated. It contained a 
package of choicest Chinese 
tea and a small jar of barley 
sugar. On top of this was a 
bunch of twenty one-thousand 
dollar bills. A note was en- 


the ultra-masculine, unimagin- 

ative type which has courage and tremendous 
energy, but little fine discernment. He felt sure 
that Avis would soon find this out, and eschew the 
fellow’s society. Darrel considered that he could 
not inform her of the dangerous elements of the 
acquaintancy, since he himself had not been willing 
to take her as his fiancé on her own terms. Un- 
doubtedly he thought the girl has penetrated the 
fellow spiritually without his being aware of it. 

At a distance Darrel watched her. There was 
destiny in all this, he considered, and it was an 
unkind, ironical one. He had tried to put Avis 
away from his thoughts, when she decided to put 
herself away from him. Now his all encompassing 
love made him feel that he had to watch and 
guard her welfare. 

As he looked toward the couple, the thought 
coursed through his mind that the casual observer 
would have estimated the girl's age as possibly 
eighteen, though she was twenty-four. This crook 
had undoubtedly made this mistake and calculated 
that she was less sophisticated than she really was. 
She was so sightly that she could easily upset the 
applecart of any man’s judgment. 
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closed. It read: ‘I have 
thought of something better than talking to you, 
Mr. Marston. This is to sweeten your tea.” 

Marston continued to stare at the message. Even 
though he had just finished dinner, he was not now 
in good humor. Such situations had no spice of 
novelty for Darrel. Then the thought of the enor- 
mity of the situation dawned upon him. He rec- 
ognized the hand-writing as Sun Lee's. Here he 
had trapped him into receiving a bribe, and the 
postal department had his signature for the de- 
livery of the article. 

He decided to telephone the Chinaman and find 
out the meaning of the whole thing. 

“I know nothing about the matter, Mr. Marston. 
You signed for the package. You're very clever, 
Mr. Marston. You know what you sign your 
name to. The postal inspector’can tell you that 
you received a package which came from me, 
which was insured for twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Is that a threat of exposure, Sun Lee?’ Marston 
asked as he frowned heavily. 

He now fully realized the danger of his posi- 
tion. If Sun Lee exposed him, his answer to the. 
charge of receiving the graft money would not be 
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believed. He decided personally to see the Chinese 
importer. 

A strained air, a somewhat vaguely reprehen- 
sible expression was on his face as he started for 
Chinatown. Through very solid doors of a build- 
ing on Grant Avenue, up steep, dark flights of 
stairs, then down a long corridor he passed, until 
he paused before Sun Lee's office door. 


Marston noticed the sleek, prosperous appear- 
ance and prepossessing manner of the Chinaman 
as he, upon hearing footsteps, came to greet him. 
As he moved with an easy grace and self-com- 
placency, the Oriental’s face was keen, even hard. 
A face like that of Lee marked a person who 
might well be able to commit murder if elected to 
do so, or set the forces in action. After cere- 
moniously giving Marston a chair, he took one 
himself at the other side of the desk. There he 
sat hunched in his chair. As he smoked and 
scowled the officer eyed him briefly, then smiled. 


“What does all this mean anyhow, Sun Lee?” 


Without lifting his eyes, the Chinaman took a 
radiogram from his pocket and passed it to Mars- 
ton. 

“My brother's message, Mr. Marston.” 


The captain of the revenue department read it 
Then he frowned heavily and pursed his lips. He 
was angry. 

“Very expensive niece, this most beautiful girl 
from Canton, Sun. Most men pay a high price for 
the gamble of love these days, but you don’t figure 
the odds correctly—not such a good gambler, eh?” 


The importer grinned in a buffoonish way. Then 
a smile was on his lips and in his dark piercing 
eyes. 

“Maybe you like more money, Mr. Marston?” 
he asked gingerly. 

“Well, if you're a good gambler, Sun, you'll 
calculate the odds exactly. I've told you.” 


Lee walked slowly, even guardedly, toward Dar- 
rel. There was a diabolical smile, too, on his face 
as Marston met his gaze. Darrel was not un- 
aware that a hatchet man always watched from 
a tiny hole somewhere in Sun's office, whenever 
the door of it was closed. 


As he stood before Marston, Lee tapped him on 
the shoulder in an appraising manner, and eyed 
him with a covert look of calculation. Then his 
long, slim hand felt into his pocket. Taking out 
a package of bills, he counted out ten one-thousand 
ones. 


“That makes the odds thirty thousand dollars, 
Mr. Marston. Will that do?” 

“Slave girls come high, especially beautiful 
ones these days, Sun. You don’t think my price 
too much, do you?” 

“T think I like things that are best, Mr. Marston.” 
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“Well, that makes thirty thousand dollars al- 
together which you've given me, Sun Lee.” 

Immediately upon leaving Lee's office, Darrel 
went to the chief of the Revenue Service. During 
his ten years of service, Marston had been pro- 
moted regularly in recognition of his probity and 
ability. 

The superintendent was surprised to see him. 

“What's doing, Marston?” he cheerily remarked. 

“Lots, Mr. Mason. Here's thirty thousand bribe 
money given me within the last thirty-six hours by 
Sun Lee, richest importer in Chinatown. Twenty 
of these bills were delivered to me late yesterday 
afternoon by mail in an innocent looking package 
of tea. This cryptic note accompanied it. I 
signed for the delivery of it. These ten bills I 
was handed personally when I confronted the 
high-binder with the fact that handsome slave 
girls cost money to bring in, and that twenty 
thousand was too low. So you see I have a way 
of making the wily Chinese come through. 

“So that’s that. I fear that three big bribes 
within three days is too much for me!” 

“You're unusually high-priced, Marston. The 
boys tell me that they are frequently approached 
by different persons. The honesty of our force 
is phenomenal. Invariably the inspectors have 
come directly to me and shown up the whole con- 
dition. Yours is the biggest expose I've ever 
heard of, Marston. I congratulate you that your 
price is so high.” 

“Well, I'm through as a result of it. Maybe 
some day the price'd go skiting so high that it'd get 
me. You know what they say about each man’s 
having his price.” 

Nonsense, Marston, that could never happen to 
you. We just can't lose men of your caliber. Be 
sensible about it.” 

‘No, Mr. Mason, I've made up my mind to quit.” 

“What do you say if I get you a transfer to a 
more congenial secret service at Washington, D.C. 
I'm sure you'd like it there. More chance for 
advancement and recognition.” 

“Maybe. I'll think it over at that, Mr. Mason. 
Thanks a lot, too, for your expression of regard 
for me. I'll let you know in the morning about 
the Washington job.” 

Darrel looked serious. 

Upon returning to his quarters, he was very 
disturbed in mind. The thought of going away 
from San Francisco and Avis filled him with a 
lonely tenderness for the girl. Even though she 
had dismissed him, he still felt that he ought to 
protect her, especially since he had seen her on 
several occasions in parties of which the smuggler 
was a member. 

As he continued to think over the situation of 
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White Cross of Monterey 


By MARY HESTER McCOY 


TRETCHES of white sandy shore, curved 
like a swallow's wing, lapped by blue, foam- 
crested waves, protected by a jutting point of 

land from harsh weather—sand dunes billowing 
landward, glistening with ice-plant and shimmering 
with color—beyond, long reaches of blue lupines 
and golden poppies—low hills covered with white 
sage and barberry, live oak trees along the hill- 
sides, and against the sky, shouded in blue mists, 
the Santa Ynez Mountains. 

Fifty feet from the shore, upon a slight elevation, 
a cross of good dimensions 


tenance. Yielding to something deep within her 


“she stretched out her arms toward the sunset, and 


lifted her face in an ecstasy of worship. For long 
she stood motionless save for the rhythmic rising 
and falling of her bosom; stood until the fires in 
the west had died, and the veils of rose and purple 
and amethyst had faded to palest mauve. Turning 
at last toward the cross, Josita knelt, and after 
a moment fell forward upon her face, her arms 

outstretched. 
Old Natoska, Smile of the Morning, regarded 
the girl interestedly for a while, 


reached its arms to north and 
south, and kept its patient watch 
to east and west. 

The arms and body of the 
cross were closely wound with 
strings of shells and fish. Upon 
the very top was tied a war- 
bonnet of eagle feathers, the 
once vivid colors faded to a 
neutral harmony by long ex- 
posure to sun and fog. At the 
foot of the cross were piled ar- 
rows baskets, fish. and many 
stone implements. 

On the sand, facing the cross 
but some distance away, sat an 
old Indian woman, and near her 
a young girl. The face and 


Note: In 1769 Don Gaspar 
de Portola erected a cross 
upon Point Pinos, not rea- 
lizing that he had found the 
eagerly sought Port of Mon- 
terey. A year later Father 
Serra found the cross com- 
pletely covered with shells, 
fish, and other peace offer- 
ings, upon which the phos- 
phorescence had gathered 
until it glowed at night with 
a “strange and heavenly 
brightness,”’ which inspired 
a veneration and awe among 
the Indians, who had brought 
their offerings to appease the 
“Great Spirit’? of which it 


was the symbol. 


then settled her body more com- 
fortably in the sand, and re- 
signed herself to waiting. Na- 
ture’s miracle of sunset was old 
to her, as was the passion which 
bound her great-great grand- 
daughter. Had she not felt the 
same ecstasy of worship when 
she and the world were young? 
When the Great Spirit had 
talked to her at the sunrise and 
sunset of every wonderful day? 

But that was so many moons 
ago that even the Great Spirit 
would forget if he should try to 
count. She was so old—old— 
old! Older, she thought, than 
anything or anybody except the 


head of the old woman were 

almost completely hidden by a gorgeous blanket 
of exquisite workmanship, and under it her 
shrinkled body was crumpled together like a 
broken twig. The girl, Josita, wore a blanket of 
more brilliant colors but coarser weave. The 
blanket was draped about her shoulders, a becom- 
ing setting for her finely modeled face and abun- 
dant black hair. 

There was eager intensity in the two pairs of 
eyes bent now upon the setting sun, and now upon 
the cross where each object caught the golden light 
and held it in prismatic color. The sun, a great 
blood-red ball, lingered a moment upon the hori- 
zon’s rim, then dropped into his bed of copper, 
bathing in flame the white clouds that had clustered 
for his baptism. Every cloud pillar, east or west, 
north or south wore a pink mantle, or was con- 
sumed in fire. Over the mountains that rimmed 
the world landward were flung veils of purple, rose 
and amethyst. 

As Josita’s eyes feasted upon the spectacle her 
breath quickened, and a mysterious something il- 
lumined and made eloquent her expressive coun- 
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sun and moon and stars, the 
mountains or the sea. And except those gnarled 
and twisted cypress trees that intertwined their 
gloomy arms upon the cliff that jutted into the 
water. They looked just as they had looked when 
she was a child, and her grandfather, the great 
Chief Umatilla, had sat beneath them while his 
warriors danced before him. 


It was he, the mightiest chief of all the tribes in 
the world, who had put a bow and arrow into her 
childish hands and told her that the grand-daughter 
of Umatilla must learn to make the arrow fly like 
any brave. It was he who had told her of some- 
thing wonderful he had seen when in his youth he 
had gone to smoke the peace pipe at a great 
gathering of tribes in the desert, far, far toward 
the rising sun. 

Some men with pale faces, he said, had come 
among his brothers in the desert and told them 
about a Great Spirit who was greater than the sun 
and moon and stars. With much ceremony these 
pale-faced men had planted a sign, and taught his 
brothers to bow down before it. But Umatilla 

Read further on page 56 
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“Pussyfoot’ Johnson 


By FRED LOCKLEY 


When Fred Lockley interviewed “Pussyfoot” Johnson in Honolulu, the 
latter was making his first will preparatory to sailing for Horowrah, Bengal, 
India. Lockley had the pleasure of serving as a witness to “Pussyfoot's” 


signature. 
recorded.—EbITor. 


“48 AM a bird of passage, said Pussyfoot John- 
son. ‘When my parents christened me Wil- 
liam Eugene Johnson, I think they would have 

been shocked had they looked forward to the day 

when their son would be universally known as 

Pussyfoot Johnson. 


When I was 18 years old my lungs went back 
on me. The doctor said I would have to go to 
a different climate and live out of doors. I was 
brought up on a farm and the one thing I savvied 
was horses, so I went to Nebraska and landed a 
job riding the range. If being a cowboy doesn't 
classify as an outside job, I don't know what does. 


As a young man I taught school and later 
worked my way through the University of Ne- 
braska. I then served an apprenticeship as re- 
porter on the Evening News at Lincoln. I did 
free lance writing for a while. Later I did editorial 
work on the Voice, the organ of the prohibition 
party. Still later I joined the staff of the Literary 
Digest. I had not been there long when W. S. 
Woods, now the managing editor of the Literary 
Digest, joined the staff. I never was any ravishing 
beauty. I have always been a little careless about 
my personal appearance. One day I dropped in 
to see Woods about something. He took one look 
at me, then dug down into his jeans, got out a 
purse, produced a dime, handed it to me and said, 
“Here's ten cents, go and get a shave.” I got the 
shave but the barber made me pay 15 cents. I 
had him make out a bill for 15 cents and receipt it. 
I took the bill up to Woods, credited ten cents 
on account on the bill and asked him for the other 
nickel. He squirmed some but I made him come 
through. 

At still another time some of my fellow 
workers and myself on the Literary Digest got 
into a dispute. One of the editorial writers said, 
“Tll bet you dinners for the crowd that you're 
wrong. I thought I had a sure thing, so I took 
him up. We looked the matter up and to my 
surprise, I was wrong. A philanthropist had 
started a lunch room for down and outers. You 
could get a big bowl of soup and a slice of bread 
there for a nickel. I took the whole editorial gang 
of the Literary Digest to this soup house, lined 
them up and paid my bet at an expense of five 


Some of the interesting experiences of Mr. Johnson are here 


cents per head. They were good sports and 
though they joshed me a good deal, they ate their 
bread and soup. 


EN Funk & Wagnalls sold the Voice, I 

went to Europe and while there I received 
a most attractive offer to. go to Hongkong. Stop- 
ping at Manila, with funds low, I became man- 
aging editor of “Freedom,” a newspaper there. 
Later I ran over to Hongkong, cleaned up the 
investigating job there, returned to Manila and 
served as editor of Freedom for some time. 


From Manila I returned to Washington, D. C., 
to do free lance work. In 1905 a group of manu- 
facturers made me a most attractive offer to do 
publicity work for them. They wanted to take 
the tax off of denatured alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses, so I took charge of their propaganda bureau 
and we put the job across. Later I did propa- 
ganda work for the Grange and various other 
organizations. One day, while I was sitting in 
my Office, the secretary of the Church Federation 
of Indian Territory came in and said, “Do you 
want a job?” “No, I dont,’ I responded. “I've 
got more jobs right now than I can take care of.” 
“President Roosevelt has just got Congress to 
appropriate $25,000 to suppress bootlegging in the 
Indian Territory,” he said. “He believes you are 
the man to take charge of this work. There is 
$2,500 a year in it and lots of glory if you make 
good." I acepted the job which brought me into 
frequent contact with President Roosevelt. The 
more I saw of him, the more I liked him. Francis 
E. Leup was the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post. He was an able and 
conscientious man. President Roosevelt appointed 
him Indian Commissioner. President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Garfield and Francis E. Leup backed 
me up in my work of ridding Indian Territory of 
bootleggers. They gave me a free hand and for 
the next six years I had a most lively and inter- 
esting time. 


EN I went down to the Indian Territory 
with the avowed purpose of putting the 
bootleggers out of business, a big howl went up, 
not only from the bootleggers, but from the busi- 
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ness and professional men who made a profit from 
booze and gambling. They appealed to Secretary 
Garfield, but they didn't get very far with him, for 
he figured the louder they hollered, the better I was 
doing my job. Not long after I had taken over the 
job, I was called back to Washington on some 
routine business. When I went to see Secretary 
Garfield, he noticed that I had a black eye and that 
my broken wrist was in splints. Pointing to them 
he said, “What happened?” A slight argument 
with a bootlegger, I responded. You, Mr. Garfield, 
- are undoubtedly hearing a good deal of criticism 
about my work. Are you satisfied with the way 
I am doing my job? “My only instructions to you,” 
said Mr. Garfield, ‘‘are to get as many bootleggers 
as you can, put them in jail as often as you can, 
keep them there as long as you can and when they 
get out, put them back in jail, if you can. It’s up 
to you to do the job in your own way.” 


Congress had not provided courts to handle 
bootlegging cases. The docket was clogged with 
over 6,000 criminal cases. Arresting bootleggers 
did no good. I discovered they would die of old 
age before their cases came to trial. The boot- 
leggers and other law breakers were insistent that 
I carry on my work in a lawful way, which really 
amounted to immunity for them. I notified them 
that if they could break the law so could I, and 
that in the future I should practice knock-down 
and drag-out policy. I used to average two fights 
a week when I first took over the job of running 
the bootleggers out of Indian Territory. I figured 
that if there was no law for bootleggers, that I'd 
better be in the same boat. I had been down in 
the Territory long enough to know that the way 
to fight a prairie fire is to set a backfire. 


What about my killing three men down there in 
a fight? Nothing to it—that story has followed 
me for the past 25 years. Here's how that story 
started. A mob of bootleggers and tin-horn gam- 
blers cornered me in a saloon in Tulsa. One of 
them pulled a gun to shoot me. My deputy hit 
his arm with a billy and the bullet went into the 
fioor. My deputy and I both grabbed billiard 
cues and began cracking heads wherever we saw 
them. When the mix-up was over three men 
were lying on the floor, dead to the world. The 
local paper in describing the incident next day 
said, “Johnson put three men to sleep.” A year 
or two later an enterprising newspaper man de- 
cided to write a feature story and happened to 
find in the morgue of the newspaper, the story of 
my fight in Tulsa. He didn’t know much about 
the west nor about western slang. When he read 
that I put three men to sleep in a saloon fight 
he jumped to the conclusion I had killed three 
men, so he played the story up, syndicated it and 
broadcast the information to the world that I had 
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killed three men, and I have been explaining the 
matter ever since. 


Y system of putting the bootlegging joints 

and gambling establishments in the Indian 
Territory out of business was very simple. I 
would drop in along about midnight, sieze all the 
booze in sight, as well as the gambling parapher- 
nalia, carry it out in the street and have a bonfire. 
After I had raided and destroyed the property of 
76 gambling houses there that were selling booze, 
the bootleggers and gamblers became annoyed, and 
began taking pot shots at me. Whenever a man 
pulled his gun on me, I pulled mine just a little 
quicker, but I never shot to kill. I would go into 
a joint and have one of my deputies cover my 
rear so if anyone started to shoot me in the back, 
he could put them out of business. This precau- 
tion saved my life on several occasions. One 
night in Sapulpa in Indian Territory, I raided a 
joint and seized three large drayloads of equip- 
ment. The proprietor shipped in a new lot of 
equipment from Kansas City and sent word to 
me that he would shoot me on sight. I believed 
he was bluffing so taking an Indian deputy with 
me, I raided his joint again and destroyed his 
equipment. A day or so later, a man came to me 
and said, “That bootlegger that you have raided 
twice, hired me to kill you. I drew a bead on you 
three different times but somehow or other I 
couldn't make up my mind to kill you.” I decided 
it was time for a showdown. I went back to that 
joint and the minute I stepped in the door the 
crowd beat it. I went to the proprietor's room and 
beat down the door. The proprietor had crawled 
into bed with his clothes on. I said to him. It 
annoys me to have you hire men to shoot me. I 
am going to beat you within an inch of your life 
now and if you're not out of town by sunrise, I 
am going to come around and kill you. Two min- 
utes later you could have played checkers on his 
coattatil. 


N 1912 I went with the anti-saloon league. While 
engaged in a debate in Essex Hall in London a 
mob of students from King’s College charged the 
platform. They smashed chairs and though I gave 
a few of them black eyes, they finally put me down 
for the count. They put me on a stretcher and 
started a procession through the streets of London. 
Traffic was blocked for more than two hours. The 
human rats who hang out in cellars, came out and 
joined the crowd. The students found they had 
started something they couldn't finish. They got 
scared and disappeared. The police lost control 
of the mob. Three or four big husky London 
bobbies made their way to where I was lying on 


Read further on page 60 
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Married Regularly—A Short Story 


By WINIFRED JOHNSTON 


of the Jarvis home, eyes on her book, ears 

tuned to the sound of a certain automobile that 
might drive up at any moment. Some of their 
crowd were skating on the river. Joan wanted to 
be with them. If only Eddie would come! She 
glanced out at the bare trees. There had been 
upsetting news for Eddie this week. His uncle 
had died suddenly. Now the plans for their wed- 
ding were awry. 

There was a long peal of the bell; Joan jumped 
up. “T'll answer it, Katie, she called to the maid. 

From a table at the far end of the room where 
her parents were playing backgammon, her mother 
looked up, “Now dear, you must be firm with 
Edward. You can't listen to any harum-scarum 
plan for a wedding in Kansas. That's absurd.” 

“I know, I know, mother,’ was the impatient 
rejoinder; and as the front door opened: “Where 
have you been, Eddie?’ 

After a hushed conversation the two walked 
arm in arm into the living-room. 

“Good evening, Edward,” said Mr. Jarvis, look- 
ing up from the board. “A certain young lady 
has been very impatient." He liked Edward Ram- 
sey's frank eyes; and the dignity with which he 
carried himself. 

Edward looked at Joan, “She knew I'd come as 
soon as possible, sir.” 

“I'm taking Eddie into Dad's den since you two 
will pre-empt the living-room.” 

“That's right, dear,’ cooded Mrs. Jarvis. 

“Oh, Eddie,” proposed Joan as they walked into 
the den, “let's go skating. Everyone is out there 
and Tom wants us to come up to his place after- 
ward.” She dropped into a fireside chair. 

“Eddie leaned down and kissed her. “Sweet 
girl, you're looking wonderful in that dress, and 
the long jade ear-rings.” There was a wistfulness 
in his smile. 

“Heard anything new?” 

He nodded. “I’m leaving for Hutchinson, 
Wednesday, day after tomorrow.” 

“Really, darling?” 

“That's final.” 

“What about the Drake's dinner dance, and the 
party for us at the Country Club Saturday night?” 

“You know the situation.” He dropped into a 
straight chair opposite her. “When we discussed 
it, you thought it wise for me to give up the 
advertising job here and take advantage of the op- 
portunity opening up in Kansas.” 

“Yes,” her face clouded. “But I never dreamed 


Jor sat near a window in the big livingroom 


it meant giving up all our plans. Our wedding day 
is set for the twenty-eighth of February. That's 
just one week from Wednesday.” 

“I didn't expect this. But the assistant manager 
has just resigned. That leaves the store at loose 
ends. We may have to be married out there.” 

“You hinted as much before,’ Joan frowned. 

“I hoped the fellow would stay on until I got 
there. Don't imagine | welcome the grind. The 
mercantile business is entirely new to me,’ he ap- 
pealed directly to the girl. “Can't you see, Joan, 
that our whole future depends upon how I take 
hold.” 

“How unreasonable, Eddie;—as if you couldn't 
find time to fly back to your own wedding.” 


DWARD stiffened. “Look here, Joan, this is 

serious. You knew I had a slash in my salary, 

you know I thought it unfair even to think of our 
marriage this year.” 

“Yes, but Dad would have helped us.” 

“Not me.” He reached for a paper knife, and 
began to tap his palm. “Suddenly Uncle Don dies. 
I fall heir to a splendid business. Shall I take it 
or leave it?” | 

“We've threshed that all out before. In accept- 
ing the store I never dreamed we'd have to give up 
our wedding.” 

Edward looked bored. “I know it means sacri- 
fices, leaving my friends, leaving this town, starting 
in a new line. But isn't it worth it?” 

“But Eddie, a girl's wedding is so tremendously 
important. Do try to understand.” 

“I do understand. But shall I let the property go 
to waste? I'm losing hundreds of dollars every day 
that my business is without a head.” 

“Always thinking of money,” chimed in the girl. 

“We can't live without it, dear.” 

‘Mother thinks it would be terribly unconven- 
tional for me to follow you out there to be married 
when I have such a nice home here.” | 

“I'm sure your father will understand,’’ Eddie 
said stiffly. 

“You can't blame ‘Moms.’ They have lived 
here always. They're known up and down the 
valley. Moms is in everything from the Daughters 
of the Revolution to the Garden Club. They'd like 
to see their daughter married regularly.” 

face darkened. “That sounds more 
like your mother’s opinion than yours.” 

“Oh,” she flaunted, “so you think I'm a rubber 
stamp. Very well, you'll see.” 
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“What's the important thing? The marriage or 
the frills?’ 

“I don’t want to hurt mother or father; I'm all 
they have. They're broken up enough as it is,” 
her voice failed. 

He went over and sat on the arm of her chair. 
“Sweetheart, would you want to stay on here with 
them, unmarried?” 

“Thanks, Mr. Ramsey, I might find a man to 
marry. 

Edward felt the thrust. Everyone knew Burton 
Jones was ready to swoop down upon Joan at the 
slightest sign from her. ““Why are you so changed 
tonight?” 

“Who wouldn't be,’ she retorted, ‘everything 
ordered from the veil to the cake and I'm told that 
you, the bridegroom, won't be there.” 

Edward walked back to his chair, his chin set 
hard. “I might have gone on ten years in this 
town without a chance like this. And now you're 
not willing.” 

Joan swooped down upon him, dragged him into 
his chair, hopped upon his knee. ‘Not so serious, 
boy, dear. You're tired tonight. Let’s drop it, 
and go over to Tom's with the crowd. They all 
know about Uncle Don, and there'll be no 
whoopee. Let's go.” 


OAN awoke late the next morning with a sense 

of burden, but she recalled the luncheon Marian 
Towner was giving for her. She just had time 
to dress. It did seem unreasonable of Edward to 
expect her to give up the wedding with the brides- 
maids’ dresses all ordered. But her affairs had 
always turned out well before. Why worry? She 
hurried into her bath. 

She chose a becoming old frock of chiffon with 
a lot of blue in it; wore her lapis ear-rings, and 
some new, blue sandals. With a last flick of some 
French talcum she was ready. Her mother was 
waiting for her below. 

“Want a glass of orange juice, lamb?” 

“No, Mom, thanks.” She could feel her 
mother’s scrutiny. 

“Did you ask Edward to dinner tonight?” 

“No.” 

“If he leaves Wednesday you're not going to 
have much time together.” 

‘He's too busy packing."” Joan was at the door. 
“Mind if I take the car?” 

“Of course not, darling. Run along.” 


N Mrs. Towner’s attractive home with the can- 

dles, lace cloth, pretty dishes and good food, 
Joan forgot the problem. After luncheon they 
played Bridge; Joan played with keen zest. 

When Marian brought Joan the first prize, a 
bracelet, her eyes shone. “It's too gorgeous, I 
can't take it.” 
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“I hoped you'd win it,” Marian said sweetly. 

The girls scattered into groups admiring the 
prizes. Joan suddenly remembered she hadn't 
heard from Edward all day. She went upstairs 
for her wrap and then down to the telephone, in 
a tiny room off the library. Eddie was not to be 
found; she had tried two numbers unsuccessfully 
when a conversation in the library attracted her. 
Lucille’s voice penetrated through the half-open 
door: 

“What is she thinking of to let that poor boy 
go off alone? He looked fairly sick last night. I 
never felt so sorry for anyone in my life.” 

“Oh, she’s. beautiful, she lives in the town’s 
show place and all men fall for her. What can 
you expect?” This retort from Dorothy. 

Joan's face burned. 

“Sh, girls, are you sure she’s gone,’ Adelaide 
Evans warned. 


“I saw her go upstairs. Might do her good to 
hear some truths,’ Katharine said. “That gor- 
geous man! If she lets him go to that Kansas 
town alone, and low in his mind I swear I'll go 
after him myself.’ The crowd howled. Joan turned 


cold: ‘Let the little flirt try to take her man away.” 


She clenched her teeth. 

“It would be just too bad if she had to be mar- 
ried in tailored things,’ sputtered Marjorie. “How 
she'd miss the center of the stage.” 

Joan waited until they had time to get upstairs. 
Then she let herself out by the rear door, skipped 
through the driveway, and out to her car parked 
on a side street. 


DWARD was late that night. He stayed only 

an hour. As they parted, Joan suggested: 

“If you got back an hour before the ceremony 
it would give you time enough. We could leave 
early in the morning.” 

“The wisest plan is to postpone it until spring.” 
Edward spoke quietly. Joan noticed how pale he 
was. 

“Would you want that?’ 

“No, but it can't be helped.” 

“Shall I see you off?” 

“Ejight-thirty? You'll never wake up at that 
time,” he scoffed. 

“You'll see’; she kissed him, and almost pushed 
him out of the door. 


OAN reached the station at 8:22. It was de- 
serted. As she came out a taxi arrived. Ed- 
ward leaped out—the driver following with two 
Gladstones. 
“Well, you made it,” was Edward's greeting. 
“Your train's on time,’ she informed him. 
Read further on page 60 
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Lure of the Desert 


MaRCH, 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


the desert employs about the same metaphor, 

and in their own individual way arrive at 
about the same interpretation. The vocabulary 
thus built up, descriptive of the waste lands of our 
great Southwest, is one of romantic and, ofttimes, 
fabulous illusions. 

Generally speaking, - novelists, poets and ro- 
manticists find the desert an abiding place of charm 
and beauty that often borders on the saccharine. 

There is a strange allurement and much romantic 
charm about the 
desert, but, like 
all Sphinx-like 
sirens, there is 
much of mys- 
tery, disillusion- 
ment and even 
cruelty in the 
mingled ele- 
ments that go to 
make up its 
complexities. 

The artists 
who have spe- 
cialized in paint- 
ing desert sub- 
jects have, as a 
rule, arrived at 
a deeper mean- 
ing and a more 
comprehensive 
understanding in 
their translations in pigment than have the writers 
of fiction and verse. In their feeling for the moods 
of Nature, the western painters endeavor to trans- 
late something of the hidden meaning that lies 
back and beyond the silent masses of granite buttes, 
and the stern, merciless beauty of the desert. In 
so doing, they have given us something of the 
brooding melancholy, the rich mellowness, and the 
elusive qualities that characterize the vivid land- 
scape. 

To successfully paint this difficult type of pic- 
ture, one must know the desert in all its fickle, 
changing moods. The artist, in order to speak 
with authority, must possess, or be able to ac- 
quire, a Western background. 

Clyde Forsythe, an active member of ‘Painters 
of the West,’ whose desert subjects are always 
on public view at the Biltmore Salon in Los An- 
geles, is one of very few painters who possess a 
really authentic background for the difficult task 
he essays. He was born in California, spent his 


| N SONG and story, every one who writes about 


Sun-Drenched Mojave, by Clyde Forsythe 


early youth roaming over a picturesque cattle 
ranch, studied at the Los Angeles School of Art 
and Design, and with the exception of a few busy 
years spent in New York becoming a successful 
illustrator, the whole gamut of his development as 
an easel painter has had to do with the West. 
Year by year, Forsythe has lived the life he 
paints. It is at once evident that he has devoted 
much time and study to develop beyond a merely 
good illustrator into a painter who now promises 
to become a sincere and exacting interpretative 
artist, dealing 
exclusively in a 
definite type of 
subject-matter. 
The mere fact 
that an artist 
paints Western 
subjects does 
not stamp him 
as typically a 
Western paint- 
er. He may 
draw his sub- 
jects and his 
inspiration from 
the Western 
landscape, yet 
in feeling and 
temperament re- 
main re- 
moved from the 
Courtesy Biltmore Salon 
category of na- 


tive artists. 


VER seeking new and untried problems in 

paint, the desert landscape has lured Forsythe 
far afield. He paints his subjects directly from 
Nature, usually packing in to the remote regions 
that he portrays—thus in close contact, he never 
loses sympathy with the natural elements he seeks 
to interpret. 

In much of Forsythe’s work, one feels that he 
is devoted to a cause. He has set an ultimate goal 
and is earnestly and consistently striving to attain 
it. Thus his work expresses many and varied 
conflicting emotions. His is a temperament of 
many hues and shades, and he sees a desert of 
equally many and diverse moods. Of paramount 
interest to his experimental intent is not only its 
scintillating color and dramatic outlines, but also 
its elemental cruelty in vivid contrast to its wistful 
charm. 

Read further on page 56 
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This Athletic World Ours 


By EVERETT L. SANDERS 


Golf 

OW many times in your golfing career have 
oa you been able to make a hole-in-one? Sev- 
eral have two, three and four to their credit 

but that fine old Scotchman, Sandy Herd, tops the 
list with eighteen. His explanation of his success 
is interesting. He says, 
“It's quite an easy matter 
to sink one’s tee shot— 
IF—you know just how 
to hold your club—IF— 
you know just how hard 
to hit the ball—IF—you 
know the exact distance 
the ball has to travel to 
drop in—IF—you have in 
your mind it’s going to 
drop—IF—you keep the 
ball on the right line, and 
IF you have luck on your 
side.’ Sandy Herd is 64 
years young and has 
hopes of making his total 
25 before he checks in. 
Herd won the British 
Open in 1902 at Hoylake 
with a score of 307 
against 112 entrants and 
has been runner-up in 
four other open tourna- 
ments. Very few of the 
outstanding golfers in his- 
tory were ‘“ace-minded,” 
and it is surprising to 
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note how few of the aces 
recorded were made in 
tournament play. 

As near as historians 
have been able to learn, 
golf was first played in 
the present form in Scot- 
land about the year 1457. 
However, it remained for 
the St. Andrews Golf Club to really pave the way 
and lay the foundation for its present popularity. 
This Club was formed about the year 1552. From 
that time on it has had a steady growth until it 
has over-run the world with public and private 
golf clubs. Some of the outstanding players of all 
time have been the following (how many have you 
heard of?): Willie Park, Sr., Tom Morris, Sr., 
Tom Morris, Jr., to whose memory sixty golfing 
societies contributed a monument as the greatest 
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Walter Hagen 


golfer of the old school; Harry Vardon, one of the 
best of all time; J. H. Taylor; James Braid; Walter 
Hagen; Robert Tyre Jones, Jr. Probably the best 
lady golfer since 1900 is Miss Joyce Wethered of 
England. 

Wrestling 


N entertaining sport. 

Better than most 
shows! Titles in dispute 
and no wrestler generally 
acknowledged as cham- 
pion. At present there 
are three claimants to the 
Heavyweight Champion- 
ship of the World: Henri 
de Glane, Jim Londos and 
Ed “Strangler” Lewis. A 
few years back the 
“Strangler” was undis- 
puted champion but had 
his title claims vacated by 
a commission who con- 
trol wrestling activities in 
about half of the states in 
the Union. Their right to 
name the Champion for 
the rest of the world is 
without doubt nil. How- 
ever, they acknowledge 
Jim Londos as the present 
Champ. Lewis lost his 
title claims to Gus Son- 
nenberg who in turn lost 
to Don George. Lewis 
regained the most gener- 
ally acknowledged title 
from George in a match 
at the Olympic Auditor- 
ium in 1931 and in turn 
lost to Henri de Glane in 
a match in Montreal. He 
was disqualified for biting de Glane’s wrist but 
claimed de Glane bit himself. The fact is Henri 
de Glane is the present heavyweight champion of 
the world by succession of the title being won and 
lost in the ring regardless of claims and counter- 
claims of other wrestlers and commissions. When 
you ask who is the BEST wrestler in the game to- 
day, that is another question and story. The 
writer is of the opinion that Ed “Strangler” Lewis 
could take Londos, de Glane and George and win 
from them all in the same ring in one evening. 
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Editorial Comment 


Vagaries of the Law 


Its Interpretation and Administration 
By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


I. 


N THE great City of Los Angeles the papers 
recently carried notice of a police raid upon a 
theatre featuring a certain Greek play—Lysis- 
trata—written more than 2,000 years ago by the 
renowned ancient Greek poet and playwright, 
Aristophanes, a master of comedy and satire. It 
seems that the play was adjudged unfit for popu- 
lar consumption so, in the interest of public morals, 
the Chief of the Police Vice Squad raided the 
show and took the actors into custody. It was 
insisted by the players, and quite properly, that, 
good or bad, the author and producers of the play, 
not the actors, were responsible. 

A temporary restraining order was then issued by 
Superior Judge Harry R. Archbald, thus making 
unlawful further raids upon the show until the 
order was removed. But in defiance of the 
Court's order, the doubty police captain who had 
led the first onslaught, is alleged to have denounced 
the Superior Court and to have remarked, “Who 
the is Judge Archbald,” and to have gone 
joyfully on his way to another theatre raid. Said 
Captain was then convicted of contempt of court. 
Refusing to pay his $100 fine, he was sentenced to 
jail. He petitioned for a writ of habeas corpus 
which petition was denied by United States Dis- 
trict Judge Paul J. McCormick, who held that 
“attorneys for the petitioner had conceded that the 
petitioner had been personally served with a tem- 
porary restraining order from Superior Judge 
Harry R. Archbald prior to the time he violated 
and disobeyed the terms of the order.” 

Regardless of this, the representatives of a welfare 
organization came forward with money to pay the 
Captain's fine so to release him from jail, thus 
condoning the unlawful act of the Captain and to 
that extent joining with him in defiance to the 
Court and to the established law. All of which 
indicates that a private citizen is supposed to live 
within the law while a police officer may with im- 
punity ignore the mandates of our higher courts. 

Charges against the players and producers have 
now been dismissed but the episode has cost the 
taxpayers of Los Angeles a pretty penny. Evi- 
dence has not yet been deduced to determine 
whether our friend Aristophanes is to be prose- 
cuted. 


Il. 


N THIS afore-mentioned city of Los Angeles 
there is, it seems, an ordinance to the effect that 


card games played for stakes are unlawful, even 
when such games are conducted in the privacy of 
the family circle and for the enjoyment of family 
members and friends. These chance games fre- 
quently take the form of penny ante, and no doubt 
are oft-times played for larger stakes. Many such 
penny-ante games are entirely social, not pro- 
fessional. 

It seems from printed reports that the police 
department and the city government have of late 
worked overtime to ferret out some of these harm- 
less penny-ante games, have raided private homes 
without warrants and have lugged the offenders off 
to the “hoosegow’”’ in the festive “Black Maria.” 
At the same time the officers of the law are en- 
gaged in this laudable undertaking, the city is 
reeking with burglaries, hold-ups, murders, hit-and- 
run drivers and various other forms of misde- 
meanor, vice and crime. 

But while the penny-ante games are being broken 
up and the culprits jailed or fined, equally harmless 
forms of amusement but embodying similar ele- 
ments of chance and skill, are carried on without 
let or hindrance in numerous drug stores and at 
cigar stands. These games may take the form of 
punch boards, guessing or estimating numbers, 
snapping marbles into receptacles, playing juvenile 
golf and what not. Any boy or girl supplied with 
a nickel or a dime may play one of these games. 
In numerous instances, the one making the best 
score in competition during the day is awarded 
a prize. 

If now we could only make it unlawful to en- 
gage in a ping pong contest or a misdemeanor for 
writers to participate in literary competition for 
money or prizes, what might not be accomplished 
toward elevation of the moral standard! The con- 
testant in such a literary contest is without doubt 
as morally culpable as is the penny-ante player. It 
seems not to have occurred to the wise ones that 
it would be better to expend public funds in pre- 
vention of real crime and the protection of the 
suffering rather than in encroachment upon per- 
sonal liberties and the quelling of harmless amuse- 
ments and recreation. 


III. 


AKE now a recent circumstance embodying a 
type of felony that is becoming a real menace 
to community and state,—one that requires most 
serious consideration. Forgery is a crime for 
which the offender, if apprehended and convicted, 
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is subject to severe punishment. In the city of 
Los Angeles, forgery is becoming an all too com- 
mon practice. A case is in point: | 

An advertising salesman for a magazine of un- 
questioned reputation claimed to have secured 
contracts from certain business concerns whereby 
the latter were to use space in a given issue of the 
publication. This salesman turned in these con- 
tracts, bearing names of the alleged advertisers to 
whom space had presumably been sold. There 
was also turned over to the paper by the salesman, 
copy for the advertising that was to appear. 
Money was advanced by the magazine to the sales- 
man, such advance to apply against commissions 
when earned. The salesman then vanished, but 
not until a personal loan had been secured from 
the publisher of the periodical. 

With the printing and issuance of the magazine 
that carried these advertisements, the advertisers 
were billed for service rendered. These merchants 
expressed indignation at being thus billed and dis- 
claimed any obligation. They had authorized no 
advertising, had signed no contracts for such serv- 
ice. Some of these merchants had never seen or 
talked with the advertising salesman. The maga- 
zine was then threatened with exposure for at- 
tempting to extort money under false pretenses. 

The advertising salesman was finally appre- 
hended in another city and brought back to Los 
Angeles on a charge of forgery and placed under 
bail until the trial date in Superior Court. The 
District Attorney's office prosecuted the case for 
the State. The defendant was represented by a 
member of the Public Defender’s staff. The de- 
fendant requested and was given a jury trial. 
The Judge before whom the case was tried is 
known for his impartial decisions and even-handed 
justice. He has, too, earned reputation for pro- 
nouncing sentence when deserved, rather than for 
letting the culprit off with a mere reprimand. This 
fact was well known to the defendant and to the 
representative of the Public Defender’s office; 
hence jury trial was asked. 

Five witnesses gave testimony on the stand 
against the defendant. The merchants whose ads 
the salesman claimed to have secured, testified 
under oath that no advertising was authorized and 
that the signatures attached to the contracts had 
not been written by them. Three representatives of 
the magazine testified that the advertising solicitor 
had brought in the signed contracts and the ad 
copy, claiming that the advertising had been prop- 
erly secured. 

The defendant admitted signing the names of 
the supposed advertisers to the contracts but testi- 
fied this had been done in the office of the pub- 
lisher under his dictation and with assurance from 
him that such procedure was proper. The State 
attempted to prove only that the signatures were 
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forged and did so prove, as the defendant admitted 
guilt in this regard. The State then rested the 
matter with the jury. Under prompting from the 
attorney for the defense, the defendant testified 
there was no intent to defraud and, experienced 
salesman though the defendant was, testified to an 
understanding that the publisher of the magazine 
had authority to authorize the placing of signa- 
tures of alleged advertisers to contracts. The Pub- 
lic Defender, in shielding the defendant, appealed 
to the business sense of the men and women of 
the jury that it was common practice for a sales- 
man or solicitor who was securing business on 
contract, to bring into the office of the firm con- 
tracts in blank and there sign the names of clients 
or purchasers of goods without authority from the 
latter. The exact opposite is, of course, known 
perfectly well to be the fact by both prosecutor 
and any jury member with the least knowledge of 
affairs or familiarity with business methods. The 
spirit of the law was flouted by the attorney for 
the defense, himself an official of the State, thus 
leading jurors to such disregard of facts as might 
cause them to act in later and more important 


cases to the great disadvantage of individual or 


State. 

After brief deliberation, the jury returned a ver- 
dict of “Not Guilty,” thus exonerating the de- 
fendant of the charge of forgery which had been 
admitted and proved. In so doing the jury placed 
a premium upon such felony. Furthermore, in 
accepting the testimony of the accused as against 
that of five reputable citizens of the community, 
none of whom had anything to gain from the con- 
viction of the defendant, but who were acting in 
the interest of the public good and the community 
safety, the jury virtually denounced these five wit- 
nesses as perjurers. 

A court official was right. He remarked at 
the beginning of the trial when, instead of per- 
mitting the judge to decide the case, the defendant 
demanded a jury trial, that in the long run with 
the average case submitted to a jury, the decision 
could as well rest on the throw of the dice as upon 
the findings of the jury. And still we adhere to 
the obsolete jury system. We tolerate a legal 
procedure that permits a Public Defender to pro- 
tect not merely the interests of the defendant, 
which he should do to the best of his ability, but 
that permits him as well to indulge in such dis- 
torted statements in appeal to the jury as to border 
upon dishonesty. 

“Crime is deterred not by the severity of un- 
certain punishment but by the certainty of punish- 
ment sufficiently severe.’ Had the case been in 
the hands of the judge, he would in all likelihood 
have pronounced sentence upon the defendant, 
who then would probably have been placed under 

(Read further on page 58) 
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California College in China 


By IVAN MELVILLE TERWILLIGER 


OME years before the present critical interest 
in the Manchurian situation, it became 

dent to a number of California citizens that 
the contacts between the United States and the 
Orient are determined in ultimate outcome by those 
leaders who are intelligently familiar with the 
civilizations of both Asia and America. It also 
appeared that Asia is preparing a larger number 
of individuals by study in the United States and 
at home than we are preparing by research in the 
Orient. This is particu- 


more useful understanding of the literature, culture 
and aspirations of the Chinese people.’ This pur- 
pose is accomplished through two instrumentalities, 
the school at Peiping and the organization in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Language School at Peiping, China, offers 
training in Chinese Language, History and Arts, 
the degree of Master of Arts being given college 
graduates upon completion of the scholastic re- 
quirements. It has a campus of four and one-haif 

acres, with modern build- 


larly true of China. 

When, therefore, op- 
portunity arose to estab- 
lish an affiliation between 
certain serious-minded ed- 
ucators and business men 
of California and an es- 
tablished school for 
Americans at Peiping, the 
cultural capital of China, 
it was done. And the re- 
sultant organization in 
1929 was incorporated as 
California College in 
China under state 
charter conferring full 
college rights upon the 
trustees. 

The result has been 
eminently successful. The 
present ‘Trustees and 
Overseers represent prac- 


ings and a vacation hotel 
in the Western Hills, and 
is free of debt. The stu- 
dent body consists pri- 
marily of American young 
people. Students come 
from all occupations and 
classes however, and in- 
clude professors from 
American Universities. 
Scientists, Officers of the 
United States Forces in 
China, U. S. Consuls, 
Business men, Missionar- 
ies. During the past 
twelve months 198 indi- 
viduals have been en- 
rolled. 

A hostel is also main- 
tained offering welcome 
to travelers. The average 
number of guests during 


tically every major uni- 
versity and industry in 
California. They are 
equally divided between 
the north and the south; 
Dr. W. B. Pettus is President of the College; Gen- 
‘ eral David P. Barrows of the University of Cali- 
fornia is President of the Trustees, and Dr. Robert 
E. Swain the Acting President of Stanford is 
Chairman of the Overseers. Paige Monteagle is 
Secretary and Ira S. Lillick, Treasurer. Other 
officers and members of the Executive Committee 
include: Harry Chandler, Vice-President; Harold 
Dollar, Vice-President; Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, 
Vice-President; A. G. Beaman, Assistant Secretary; 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, Dr. A. H. Reinhardt, Mark L. 
Gerstle, Mrs. John Carruthers, E. H. Furman, 
Colonel Perry W. Weidner; Orra E. Monnette, 
Assistant Treasurer; I. M. Terwilliger, Representa- 
tive of the Board of Trustees. 

It is the purpose of the College to cultivate 
among English speaking people ‘‘a broader and 


President W. B. Pettus moving into the Li- 

brary the Great Chinese Encyclopedia—a gift 

of friends in Pasadena to CALIFORNIA'S Own 
CoLLeceE at the Cultural Center of China. 


the past year has been 81, 
including numerous visit- 
ors from California. 

At the school in found 
the best library in the 
Orient, dealing wtih China in the English language. 
A new 150-page catalogue of books on China is 
now being printed. A card catalogue of 5,000 re- 
productions of Chinese paintings has been made. 

Nearly 50 individuals comprise the school 
faculty, including special lecturers from the Na- 
tional University. Thus individual instruction is 
given the student, that he may master the Chinese 
language in the shortest possible time. New les- 
sons have been printed during the last year and 
the course of study thoroughly revised. 

A service of Visiting Professors is maintained 
from colleges in California, Dr. Russell M. Story 
of Pomona being the professor now in residence. 
He has prepared an address on “The Struggle for 
Manchuria,” which is in pamphlet form. Just re- 

(Read further on page 61) 
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The White Cross of Monterey 


Continued from page 46 
liked not to bow down to the sign of the Great Great Spirit was appeased, and that at last the 


Spirit, and was filled with anger against the long- 
robed men who had planted the sign, so that he 
shot one of them with a poisoned arrow. For that 
he had been obliged to leave the wigwam of his 
brothers and never go back. But he could not 
forget what he had learned about the Great Spirit 
of the pale faces, and lived always in fear. 
Umatilla had taught his children and his grand- 
children to fear also. And that was why, when 


she had found this sign, the likeness of the one 


the great Chief had seen, she had brought many 
offerings to the Great Spirit, so that he would be 
kind to Umatilla where he wandered. 

The eagles had nested once since she had found 
the sign, growing by magic out of the sand, and 
in all that time she had brought an offering every 
seventh day. A young brave had told her he had 
seen pale-faced men in long robes plant it there, 
but that made no difference—she knew it was the 
likeness of the sign which the Great Chief Umatilla 
had seen. 

After much talk a young chief, her great-grand- 
son, had given her his war-bonnet, and tied it for 
her on the very top of the cross. That had made 
her very happy, for she was sure that now the 


great Chief Umatilla was safe in the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds. 

Now indeed was she at peace in her heart, not 
only because she knew the Manitau’s wrath against 
Umatilla was appeased, but because this daughter 
of her most loved grandson also gave homage to 
the white stranger's God, and believed in the vision 
she had seen in the heavens. 

The fires in the west turned to ashes. The 
snow-capped Sierra Madres lost their glow, and 
gloom crept over land and sea. Above the eastern 
mountains a silver shallop shone through clouds 
of mist. One by one stars pricked the blue 
heavens. A fog drifted in from the sea. 

As old Natonka watched, the cross began to 
glow,—faintly at first, but growing more vividly 
and strangely luminous as the darkness enveloped 
it. In the enshrouding mists the arms seemed to 
reach out, and the body to grow taller until in 


_imagination it pierced the heavens. 


In trembling awe Natonka prostrated herself 
beside the girl, one as motionless as the other,—a 
part of the night and the fog, and the dismal 
pounding of the breakers against the distant cliffs. 
The cross glowed luminously above them. 


Lure of the Desert 


Continued from page 51 


His earlier works dealt with the roving life of 
the lonely prospector. In many of his most popu- 
lar canvases he introduces weather-beaten men 
plodding beside camp-wagons or pack-burros, or 
making a campfire of mesquite. It is just here 
that Forsythe often yields to sentiment, giving us 
a very poetic and feeling work, but one broaden- 
ing upon the illustrative. 

His handling of vast desert panorama, dry, bar- 
ren and colorful, are, as a rule, more important, 
and are painted with greater direction and sim- 
plicity. 

In his later work, Forythe shows a remarkable 
development of color sense. He has broadened 
his technique perceptibly and has simplified his 
compositions, with the result that his canvases are 
far more authentic and forceful. 

Employing unbroken planes of color is a peril- 
ous adventure in art, but one that intrigues For- 
sythe’s growing mastery of his medium. 

We see Forsythe at his best in such a subject 
as “Sun-Drenched Mojave,” herewith reproduced. 
It is a cruel mood, but truthfully and sympathetic- 
ally interpreted. 
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Very often I find that Forsythe’s desert skies 
are of chief interest and merit in his landscapes. 
Those giant thunder-heads rising tier upon tier to 
meet the blue, are one of the chief beauties of the 
desert country. No other place may one find 
cloud formations so fantastic or regal as in the 
desert regions of the Southwest. This difficult fete, 
Forsythe articulates with great truth and artistic 
facility, and it is an important factor to his ever- 
growing popularity and success as one of our most 
authentic and colorful native California painters. 

In the tenth annual exhibition of “Society of 
Painters of the West” at the Biltmore Salon, under 
the supervision of Alexander Cowie, Forsythe gave 
us one of his most heroic, colorful and successful 
desert paintings, called “Distant Thunder.” This 
brings us face to face with a new and changed 
vision on the part of the artist. The tonal, almost 
ashen pallor, of his earlier renderings has sur- 
rendered to bold outline, rich, luminous color, and 
forceful handling, which is destined to carry For- 
sythe rapidly forward to his coveted goal—an 
artist who knows the desert and possesses the 
knowledge to paint it. 
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THE QUEST 
By D. MaitLanp BusHBy 


T IS no idle dream that hems me in; 
But rather is it actuality 

Which brings me to the dark reality 
That beauty is not now where it has been. 
There is a raucous laughter in the din 
Of foreign sounds, a gross banality 
Whose rending strength strikes at frugality 
To strip my soul of all that it may win 


No certain peace. But I shall seek again 

For having known the touch of beauty’s hand 
It has been given me to understand 

That it is only she who blesses men; 

Who gives them power to fight against the dark; 
Yes, even when the soul grows chill and stark. 


REPERTOIRE 


By Reuce L. Rote 


HERE is rebellion in my weary brain— 
A haunting sense of longing, and of loss; 
I want the shimmer, and the sparkling gloss 

Of firelight, though it end in scorching pain: 

- For now this youthful heart where love might reign 
Is like a well, choked up with weeds and moss; 
And lethargy has been a heavy cross 

Of life bestowed, but to be lived in vain. 


The spell of former love envelops me; 

The picture is too clear, and stays too long; 
Its rhythm has the harsh audacity 

Of loud; shrill-noted, and insistent gong 
Quite brazen in its bald monotony; 

O, let me live to learn a gentler song! 


DEFIANCE 
By BeuLtan May 


EN at one last evensong 
I am still, 
There will bloom a crimson rose 
On the hill; 


There will wake a tiger cub, 
Furry thing, 

Stretching eager baby claws 
To the spring; 


There will rise a sapling oak, 
Sunlit leaves, 

Where the dust that was my heart, 
Pulses, breathes. 


WHITE MAGIC 


By LeetHa Journey Prosst 


NOW on the mountains! 
I declare 

No spring morn 

Will seem more fair 


Than this when I 
Awake to see 
The mountain's 
White virginity. 


Snow on the mountains— 
When spring days run 
They too will bring 
Their benison. 


But I would not have 
My days all warm; 
My heart like the hills 
Must feel the storm. 


TOWERS OF DREAM 
By Lucia TRENT 
PON the waters of dream I stir 


1932 


With the shore of thought a delicate blur 
And the mountains of ponderous fact concealed. 


I grow immeasurably healed. 


For dreaming has proven human worth 
And made us masters of all the earth. 


And so through revery I stir 

And learn that life grows lovelier 
For anyone who dares to find 

The towers of dream within the mind. 


TRUST TO LOVE 


By CHEYNEY 


ERE are no scentless flowers— 


When bruised, a tang upcurls. 
And, touched by love's own powers, 
There are no homely girls. 


Each sapling held a mortal 
Once in pagan fee. 

And some find heaven's portal 
Through God upon a tree. 


But trust to love and see then 
No war for flesh and soul, 
Toward goddesses no heathen 
But God and Nature whole. 
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Strands of Spider Web 


Continued from page 45 


the proffered promotion, he decided to accept Mr. 
Mason's offer. First, however, on that very eve- 
ning he determined to go to Avis and say goodbye. 
At the same time he planned to warn her of the 
danger of continuing on terms of acquaintance with 
the smuggler. 

“I've always thought you the most utterly won- 
derful man that ever lived, Darrel,” the girl said 
when he told her the character of the suspected 
smuggler. “I wish we did think alike about every- 
thing. There's only one of you. But Howard 
Ralston’s only a most passing acquaintance of 
mine. I was introduced to him at the Junior 
League dance by one of the hostesses.” 


“Well, I just wanted to warn you, Avis. I 
know what I've told you about his past career 
is exact. Of course. I know you have a fine 
standard of values and would soon discover things 
for yourself. 

“There's something else, too.” 

The look in Darrel’s eyes brought Avis to her 
feet. 

“Dear, dearest man,” she said with the faintest, 
swiftest of quivers in her voice, ‘“What is it?” 

“T've given up my job in the Internal Revenue 
Service. Thought I'd try my luck elsewhere. Maybe 
I can get something in Washington. Don't know 
for sure, though.” 

“How wonderful! That's fine. 
always prayed for you.” 


Just what I've 


Marston looked nonplussed. 


| eyes met. 


“You've always wanted me to give up my job 
and go away, Avis?” 

“Yes, now I can give up my job, too, if you'll 
marry me. I always feared that there might be 
temptations connected with your work, Darrel, 
which could become too great, if we were mar- 
ried and you needed money badly for my sake, to 
save my life for instance, or some other dreadful 
emergency. 

“Would you like to make a hit with me today, 
and tomorrow, and far into eternity? 


“Then,” and the man noticed in her eyes a 
merry but tender glow, “take me on a lifetime trip 
away from here with you—wherever you go to 
hunt your job. I'll give up my job first.” 

His arm went about her as he kissed her and 
murmured: 

“Great, that ridiculous job business—I want my 
wife my own wife—all of her.”’ 

Slowly her face turned toward his and their 
Her lips moved. 

“Darling, didn’t you realize that there isn't a 
woman alive who doesn't put something first be- 
fore her job?” 

“Oh, my own sweet—what?” he asked with a 
choke. 

She laughed and looked away. 

“Oh, well—what do you think?’ 

A lump was in his throat, and a flood of senti- 
ment swept over him as he murmured, 

“I think that I'm only part of myself. 
the rest. I love you, Avis.” 


You're 


Vagaries of the Law 


Continued from page 54 


the watchful eye of a probation officer, thus pro- 
tecting both society and the culprit. Such pro- 
cedure would likewise be something of a guarantee 
that further attempts at forgery would not be in- 
dulged in. The chances are now largely in favor 
of a repetition of forgery or the committing of a 
more serious crime. 


It is significant that in announcing the verdict, 
the Foreman of the jury is understood to have 
warned the defendant against forgery practices in 
the future. 


In the case herein cited, the money cost to the 
State, aside from loss to the plaintiff, covered the 
expense of a jury of twelve men and women for 
three days, the time and efforts of the Judge of the 
Superior Court, representatives of the District At- 
torney's office and the Public Defender’s office, 
and of clerks, stenographers and bailiffs. 
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And while criminals are turned loose: to prey 
upon society, there are multitudes of well meaning 
people who urge the abolishment of severe forms 
of punishment for law breakers. 


The Last Straw 


HE recent developments in the kidnapping of 

the Lindbergh baby, headlined as we go to 
press, throws into the discard all weakneses of the 
law as heretofore understood and applied. It ap- 
pears that the organized efforts of local, state and 
federal forces of the law have been unsuccessful in 
locating and bringing to account the abductors. 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh have the sympathy of 
the Nation—of the World—in their endeavors to 
secure the return of their child. But fearing for the 
ultimate safety of the boy, the services of two 
underworld characters have been secured, two 

Read further on page 60 
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The Literary West 


RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD, 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. Richard R. Smith, ~ 
204 pp. $2.00. 
uM War Is Happening to the American Home.” 

Rabbi Hillel Silver does not ask. He tells 
us with a clarity, a sanity, a breadth of view that 
makes one wish that chapter at least, in his new 
book, “Religion in a Changing World,’ could be 
broadcast, His method, so different from that of 
the writer who sets out to prove his own thesis, is 
refreshingly moderate. 

“One should,” he says, “guard himself from the 
subtle danger of generalization.’ And goes on to 
say that he might readily collect a body of facts on 
the basis of which he could build an argument al- 
together true so far as the facts included, but 
altogether false so far as the facts omitted.’ He 
proceeds to show two diametrically opposing views 
of America at the present time. He applies the 
same method to the American home. After show- 
ing finally ‘the vast reserves of spiritual and moral 
strength in the American home,” he shows the so- 
cial, economic and intellectual forces by which it 
is now attacked. 

The wisdom of Rabbi Silver's words will find 
welcome in the hearts of many readers, those who 
believe much and those who believe little, for he 
asks for ‘tolerance but not indifference, enthusiasm 
but not fanatacism, convictions but not obsessions, 
independence but not isolation, conflict but not 
hate.’ The book should have wide reading. 

Laura Bert Everett. 


* * 


THE PERFECT HOSTESS, by Rose Henniker 
Heaton. E. P. Dutton & Company. 160 pages. 
Price $2.50. 


4 ERE is a little book that is decidedly “‘differ- 
ent.’ Instead of the traditional treatises on 
etiquette, this volume in humorous and satirical 
vein, gives in most interesting form some of the 
necessary usages of polite society. 

There are menus for breakfast, dinner and 
luncheon. Chapters on the domestic staff, little 
comforts for the guest room, hints for picnics and 
parties, golf and the theatre, the gentle art. of 
letter writing, and other equally interesting and 
important topics. 

The book is enlivened by bits of verse appro- 
priate to the particular chapter or section, and is 
illustrated throughout with most unique and sug- 
gestive pen and ink drawings. 

* * 


APACHE, by Will Leavington Comfort. E. 
P. Dutton Company. 274 pages. 
PACHE,” the story of Don-ha, (Dasoda- 
hae-he that is just sitting there—sitting to 
gather the wisdom of others) one lives rather than 
reads. We learn the motives for his actions. 
What he does may be cruel or hateful; it is never- 
theless the working out of his well-considered plan. 
The picture of the Apaches here given does not 
evade or deny the harsh and cruel character 
ascribed to the tribe as a people. It has always 
been acknowledged that they are very different 
from the Navajos. Comfort so motivates his 
action with the accepted beliefs and customs of the 
tribe that we all see against its proper background, 


and this he has done with a reserve most fitting 
to a people who are not permitted to speak their 
own names aloud. 

Those who seek a story and only a story will 
do well to read the volume without reference to 
the two-page introduction which explains that 
Magnus Colorado was well known between the 
Rio Grande and the Colorado, a leader who was 
killed by Captain Cremony in 1868 “the King 
Philip of the Apache nation.” He was probably 
about sixteen years older than Kit Carson, who 
is frequently referred to as the white man who 
never broke his word, Keet Kahsohn, who carried 
messages to the Great Father in Was-i-tona. 

Laura Bett Everett. 


* * 


THE SILVER TREE AND OTHER POEMS, 
by Grace E. Bush. David H. Shol Company, Los 
Angeles. 

GRACE BUSH of Hollywood has written about 
sixty poems and they are just off the press, in 
silver and red binding, a beautiful book. 

The initial poem is entitled “The Silver Tree” 
and the name of the book is taken from the title 
of these fine lines. I quote the last four: 

‘Let me turn my shining side each day 
To the World where I live, 

And give back to others 

Some of the light and joy given to me!” 

Grace Bush has been doing just that for some 
years past in Hollywood and i Pos Angeles and lo— 
she has many friends. 

Judge Guy Bush of the Superior Court must find 
himself happy indeed with a poet as well as a 
beautiful wife, in his home. 

Western poems intermingle with general poems 
in the volume; but T cannot refrain from hailing 

“The Garden of the Bells,” (Mission at San Juan 
Capistrano) the most admirable presentation in the 
book: 


“And a tiny fountain murmured with a silver tinkle 
there 
Like the happy murmur of a soul too near to God 
for prayer.” 
Ben F. Fievp. 


THis being Washington Celebration year a 
handy and concise book on the Presidents is 
most welcome. Such a book is “Our Presidents at 
a Glance.” It is unique in that one page only is 
devoted to each President. In the center of the 
page is a splendid crayon reproduction of the ex- 
ecutive and the text at the sides and bottom is 
broken by interesting pen sketches—157 in all— 
of scenes taken from the life and time. These 
pictures are lessons in themselves. The text is 
brief, concise and authentic, and gives in interesting 
manner the outstanding facts connected with the 
accomplishments of the thirty American Leaders 
who have served the United States in the White 
House. The cover is in the National colors of Red, 
White and Blue. The book is valuable for young 
and old alike. Publisher's price, $1.00. To all 
Overland Monthly subscribers the price, postpaid, 
is but 50 cents per copy. Order from V.-P. Service, 
540 South San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 
(Read further on page 61) 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

is the “Supreme Authority” 


EVIDENCE 


Hundreds of Su- 
preme Court Judges concur 
in highest praise of the work 
as their authority. 

The Presidents and Depart- 
ment Heads of all leading 
Universities and Colleges 
give their indorsement. 

The Government Printing : 
Office at Washington usesit | 6,000 illustra- 
as the standard authority. tions, 

Officials America’s 
inall branches 


SAN DIEGO 


Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 
A Friendly Place Where Handcraft Workers 


Love to Come 


HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE POINT, 
AND TAPESTRY WEAVING TAUGHT FREE 
By the Pilgrims 
WALTER AND Maup NEwMAN 
at 
60 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
The Wayside Colony 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 
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Pussyfoot Johnson 

(Continued from page 48) 
the stretcher. They called a car and told me to 
jump in. The rioters jumped for the car. One of 
them grabbed one of the policemen by the trousers. 
The policeman hung onto the side of the door, the 
rowdy hung onto the policeman, the car started. 
We kept the policeman but the rowdy kept the 
policeman’s trousers. While the policemen were 
getting me into the automobile, someone hit me in 
the eye, knocking my eye out, since which time I 
have worn a glass eye. 

I have talked in every city of any size in 
every state in the Union, as well as every country 
in Europe, and in New Zealand, South Africa and 
India. We of the United States have never yet 
tackled a job that we couldn't put across. We 
outlawed dueling, we helped put the pirates out 
of business, we suppressed slavery and we are 
going to wipe bootleggers and their poisonous 
products off the map.” 


Married Regularly 
Continued from page 50 

“It would be.”” His eyes implied she was lovely. 

A train whistled. Joan ran to her car, whisked 
out two bags, beckoned to the driver. 

“Please take the car and the note to Mr. Jarvis.”’ 
She pushed a bill into his hand. 

“What does this mean?’”” Edward demanded. 

“I'm going along.” 

The train thundered in. Eddie yelled, “You are 
what?” 

“I'm going along. We'll be married tonight.” 
“Sure you won't miss the big doings.” 

She smiled bravely, “Sure not.” 

“Good girl! and if Uncle Don's brother-in-law 
will take the job of assistant we'll get back for the 
wedding. We'll be married twice, and once regu- 
larly.”’ 


Vagaries of the Law 
(Continued from page 58) 

men known as racketeers and with prison records. 

It is indeed a commentary upon the law of this 
country and a most pathetic spectacle that the 
machinery of Government must be turned over to 
crooks and gangsters to act as go-betweens, with 
promise of immunity to the criminals who abducted 
the baby, as a last resort to secure his return. 
There is no country on the face of the earth, civil- 
ized or otherwise, where such a comedy could be 
enacted. In the matter of common sense law and 
its enforcement, Canada, England, the countries of 
Continental Europe and most of the Islands of the 
sea are our superiors. 
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California College in China 
(Continued from page 55) 


ceived from China, also is a booklet by Ben D. 
Dorfman, Traveling Fellow from the University of 
California, entitled “Japan's Reimposition of the 
Gold Embargo.”’ A copy of either pamphlet will 
be sent gratis by addressing California College in 
China, 213 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 

The College maintains offices both in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, but has no physical plant 
in California. Its work in the State is conducted 
primarily by cooperation with previously existing 
institutions. Information is supplied not only to 
the Trustees and Overseers but also to a consider- 
able group of interested friends and organizations 
to whom bulletins are sent and for whom meetings 
are held and lectures given. 


The Literary West 


Continued from page 59 


VANYA OF THE STREETS. By Ruth Ep- 
person Kennell. [Illustrated by Michael Perts. 
Harper and Brothers. 208 pp. Price $2.00. 
jN THE pages of this remarkable book, Ruth 

Kennell, a former Californian who has spent 
many years in Russia, records the story of Vanya 
and his companions—typical of the hordes of 
besprizornie or uncared-for children, the “wolf 
packs’ which have roamed the vast expanse of 
Soviet Russia since the days of the Revolution. It 
wrenches the heart to read so graphic a description 
of the plight of these youngsters—mostly orphaned 
children struggling to maintain their existence by 
begging and stealing, living more like rats than 
humans, heroically enduring privation, in a great 

(Read further on page 64) 
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IN THE NEW SHAKER TOP TIN 
The antiseptic, soothing powder 
for the feet in a handy and 
convenient container for the 
dressing table and traveling 
bag. ld everywhere. For 
Free Sample and Walking Doll 


address ALLEN’S FOOT - EASE, Le Roy, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HOTEL 


Holland’s Famous Richly - Flowering 


DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remarkable for their long flower- 
ing period. Enormously large flowers on strong stems of about three feet in 
length. Magnificent for beds, edges and for cultivation in pots. 


BUY TULIPS NOW DIRECT FROM THE DUTCH GROWER 


Excellent Darwin tulips in 5 colours: 
pink - red - violet - 
100 of each colour, and each 
packed separately POST and DUTY 
FREE delivered at your home, for only 


Please remit amount per money order: 


W. A. DE WINTER, INC., Dutch Bulb Growers 
HEEMSTEDE-(HOLLAND), EUROPA 


heliotrope - yellow 


colour 
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| of supreme excellence de- 
NY) at mo cost. | 
Single $2.00 - $2.50 | 
Double 3.00- 3.50 | 
| Twin Beds $4.00 | 
Our own Drive-tn Gorage. | 
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Good 
Printing 


is just as essential to the life 
and progress of your business 


as good merchandise or 


efficient service. 


Doing good printing is our busi- 
ness and we offer the services of 
one of the largest and most up-to- 
date printing establishments in 
Southern California. 


Competent, experienced 
workmanship in 


BOOKLETS 
FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES 
BLOTTERS 
LEDGER SHEETS 
RULED FORMS 
STREET CAR CARDS 
STORE DISPLAYS 
STATIONERY 
HOUSE ORGANS 
OFFICE FORMS 
PUBLICATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
POSTERS 

BOUND VOLUMES 
XMAS CARDS 
ENGRAVED CARDS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ck 


CITIZEN 


Producers of Distinctive Printing 
536-538-540 SOUTH SAN PEDRO STREET 


LOS ANGELES 
MUtual 3226-3227 
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“Pickhandle Dick’ 


Continued from page 39 


and it was not safe for a wandering prospector to 
travel on the main roads; instead, they had to 


“fSke to the brush and travel along the foothills. 


Further, Dick complained, the old-time prospec- 
tor never had a chance any more, as he was elim- 
inated by the graduates from the School of Mines 
—youths who did not know a mine from a hole 
in the ground. All they knew about prospecting 
was to look over an old prospect hole or an 
abandoned old dump, take a sample and have it 
assayed. The only prospecting they ever did was 
to visit some old and well prospected district in 
a high-powered machine, with box lunch and a 
bottle or two of Coco-Cola, examine some old 
dump, return home the same night and sleep in a 
soft bed. They never made an original discovery 
to add to the wealth of a nation. 

He also lamented the fact that there were no 
saloons any more where he could spend a quiet 
evening raising hell! The zone of tolerance was 


_abolished, also the Crystal Palace with its faro 


layout where the shrill cry of “Keno” rent the air. 


ICK had not been in Tombstone for years, but 
his partner had sent him funds regularly. 
From what I gathered, he was paying his partner 
a farewell visit. He was on the last lap of a 
long journey, nearing the end of life's trail, and 
had surrendered at last to the progressive element. 

Addressing me as an old friend, Dick said: 

“Say, pard, purty tough when a feller can’t find 
no range where he kin be alone. I can't prospect 
with a lotta fellers buttin’ in. 

“Things ain't like they was in th’ 80's. Even 
th’ sow-belly yeh git now don't taste right no 
more. We usta git it in slabs, but now yeh git 
it sliced an’ put up in hiflutin’ glass jars. 

“Now yeh git chili con-carne in tine cans an’ 
instedda sour dough bread cooked in dutch ovens 
yeh git flapjack flour in purty pasteboard boxes 
most ready tuh eat. 

“They even try tuh sell a feller coffee with th’ 
kick took outta it, an’ th’ storekeeper sez they'll 
soon be takin’ th’ wallop outta beans! 

“Even th’ chawin’ tobaccy don't seem tuh make 
juice like it usta, an’ now a feller’s gotta go down 
into Sonora tuh wet hiz whissel. 

“Then there's them druned flivvers what climb 
up th’ side uv a mountin, cross gulches an’ skip 
over th’ desert in no time. They stop here an’ 
there while th’ tenderfeet swing a pick, busts a 
rock, takes a squint around an’ beats it fer an- 
other range across th’ valley. 

“A coupla them tenderfeet fellers cum a hornin’ 
in an’ made camp long sidda me wun night an’ I 

(Read further on page 64) 
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West MAGAZINE 


Sent on Approval—One Dollar Down 
Warm, lovely, fluffy, single blankets 


—just the thing for all year ’round use. Won- 

derfully beautiful colors. Splendidly woven 

and have a sateen binding matching the bor- 

der. Finished in every particular. 

The Blue Blanket as» old border with 

The Rose Blanket b@8 2 green border with match- 
ing 


sateen binding. 

has a lavender border with 
The Green Blanket 
Order your set all in one color, or assort them 
in any way you please. Sold only in sets of three for 
the low price of Six Dollars and Forty-five Cents—no 
added charge for credit. 
Pin a Dollar Billto this Advertisement 


That’s all that is necessary. Your blankets will 
come immediately on approval. Nee their quality, du- 
rability and value for yourself. them back at our 
expense and get your dollar returned if not pleased. 


- Woven of the finest quality pure white virgin 


wool and imported long fiber china cotton. Special 
napping process gives extra warmth without heavi- 
ness. Colors are guaranteed fast. Each blanket weighs 
2'4 pounds. The sateen binding is 3 inches wide. Three 
rows of stitching tack it down firmly and add to ap- 

arance. Guaranteed to retain their fluffiness after 

ng use and repeated washi Size full 70x80 in. Big 
enough to dress your bed and leave nice tucking room. 
No. B7S8665. Shipping weight, about 11 5 
Ibs. All three $1.00 Downe $1.06 Mosthin $645 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., v.25: CHICAGO 
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“Pickhandle Dick’’ 


Continued from page 62 

never seed sech a pile uv junk fer prospectin’. 
They hed foldin’ cots an’ a table what hunched 
up its laigs lika settin’ hen. They hadda talkin’ 
contrapshun what looked lika clock, an’ I heered 
sumbuddy a talkin’ frum ‘Frisco, an’ a gal a 
singin. Then they hadda oil stove, but never 
cooked a durn thing an’ et outta tin cans. 

“But what got muh goat wuz when them burds 
turned in fer th’ night. Both uv ‘em puts on a 
pair of them there strip-ped pee-jammies, an’ | 
cud hardly keep muh dog from a bitin’ ‘em. I 
cudn't sleep nary a wink frum a thinkin’ what we 
all wuz a comin’ tuh, so I ups an’ broke camp 
afore sunup an’ left them tenderfeet a sleepin’ an’ 
a snorin’ like two fat hawgs. | 

“I couldn't stand it no more, so I ups an’ hit 
th’ trail an’ punched muh burros down inta th’ 
Sierra Madres, then swung around through Sonora, 
crossin’ th’ line an’ headed fer th’ high ground in 
th’ south end uv th’ Mohawk range in southern 


Arizony—th’ durndest, lonesomest place I ever. - 


seen—tuh git shed uv them goll-durned flivvers. 

“But, pardner! a couple weeks ago, jist w'en I 
figgered I'd shook them durned flivvers an’ them 
tenderfeet prospectors, one day up in the hills I 
heered a hummin’ noise over muh head. 

“S’ help me Moses! it wuz one uv them there 
crazy flying musheens circlin’ over th’ little mesa 
in th’ foothills! 

“Waal—th’ durned thing lit an’ two fellers 
crawled outta its belly, shed some duds, grabbed 
a pick apiece an’ begin prospectin’. I kept tab on 
‘em fer a coupla hours, an’ w’en they gets done 
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they comes back with a sack uv float, jumps inta 
th’ aireyplane an’ lit out fer home. 

“That wuz enuff fer me! 

“I'm hittin’ th’ trail fer th’ Pioneers’ Home. I 


give up! 
“G'bye, boys! I've swung muh pole-pick fer th’ 
last time. I've cracked muh last chunka float. 


“Purty soon they'll be hog-tyin’ me an’ shavin’ 
off muh whiskers! 

“I'm off fer Prescott in th’ mornin where, w’'en 
I give up th’ goast, I kin git a last squint at them 
thar purple hills I love so well!’ 


The Literary West 


(Continued from page 61) 


many cases without knowledge of the comforts 
which might be theirs; hungry most of the time, 
poorly clothed and wretchedly sheltered. 

The author has chosen for her hero the child 
Vanya. In the days of the great famine Vanya 
and his mother leave their native village in search 
of food; physically exhausted the mother dies long 
before they reach their destination. Alone, little 
Vanya continues the dreary journey. After endur- 
ing unspeakable hardships the boy finally reaches 
Moscow, joins an organized group of besprizornie, 
becomes a beggars apprentice, associates with 
criminals and learns their ways; he is sent to a 
state institution, but prefers a precarious existence 
on the streets of Moscow to the discipline of an 
asylum. After innumerable exploits he is accepted 
into the ranks of the Young Pioneers, is sent to a 
school and learns a trade. ‘ 

The author tells her story convincingly. But it 
is not merely for the sake of the narrative that this 
volume deserves notice; it pictures, better than most 
books describing the present Russian situation, the 
efforts of the Soviet government to overcome the 
heritage left in the wake of foreign and civil wars 
and of the devastating famine. FLuGet. 


UPON ARRIVAL LOS ANGELES ae 
START RIGHT—AT HOTEL STILWELL = TRinity 1151 


The Stillwell Hotel, fireproof, with ten floors of all outside rooms, splendidly furnished 
and equipped, has the best time saving location in the shopping and theatrical districts and 
offers the most in advantages, service and conveniences to new arrivals in Los Angeles regard- 
less of what type of living accommodations they may wish to have for transient, seasonal or 
permanent occupancy. 


Taxi-cab fares from station will be complimented to registering guests. Public Garage 
adjoins hotel. 
Stillwell Hotel Room Rates 
| One Person With Bath Two Persons With Bath 
Per Day $ 2.0 $2.25 §$ 2.50 $2.50 $ 3.00 $ 3.50 
Per Week 10.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Per Month 35.00 45.00 50.00 50.00 55.00 65.00 


Family rooms having two double beds, with bath, four four guests, $3.00, $3.50 and 
$4.00 per day, $18.00 and $21.00 per week. 
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JACK LONDON 
NUMBER 


Our May Issue will be a Special Jack London 
Number. Material for this issue is in preparation 
by and the magazine will issue under auspices. of 
_ the American Pen Women, Sonoma Branch. 


Leading contributors will include Charmian 
London, who writes with understanding of the 
famous Jack London, and of his early contacts with 
Overland Monthly; Edith Granger Hawkes, Presi- 
dent, Sonoma County Branch, American Pen 
Women; Celeste G. Murphy, Editor and Feature 
Writer; Byrd Weyler Kellogg, Journalist; Nell 
Griffith Wilson, Poet; Sarah Hammond Kelly, 
Poet; Grace Monroe Davis, Educational Writer; 
Grace Griffith Allison, Artist, and other well 
known writers. 


It may not be generally known that the first 
group of London's stories published made their 
appearance in the Overland Monthly. During 
1899 eight stories were published, all dealing with 
Alaska. From that time on the success of Jack 
London was assured. 


This Jack London Number will be in demand. 
The text and illustrations will result in an issue 
valuable to the general reader, the student, the 
library and the collector. 


Place Your Orders Now for Extra 
Copies of This Special Number 


